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INTRODUCTION. 

This little book is neither a history of redemption 
nor a formal treatise on the plan of salvation. It 
makes no attempt to trace the revelation, through 
prophecy and providence, of the purpose of redemp- 
tion; and there are many things connected with the 
plan of salvation that are not even touched in its 
pages. It aims simply to describe, comprehensively 
and yet scripturally, the great work of saving the 
world as it is being actually accomplished. 

The two antipodal systems of Christian soteriology 
are Universalism and Calvinism. In logical concep- 
tion, though not in formal presentation, these two sys- 
tems approach the subject from precisely opposite 
directions. Universalism contemplates salvation as 
provided, and maintains that ultimately it will be 
as grandly realized as it is graciously proffered. But 
in the judgment of the great majority of Christians, 
it fails to support its teaching by a philosophy of sal- 
vation that makes such an expectation reasonable, and 
to substantiate it with such proof from the word of 
God as to make it Scriptural. Calvinism contemplates 
salvation as finally accomplished, and presents a phi- 
losophy of salvation that claims to explain the results 
that are ultimately reached. It must be conceded 
that it is very largely successful. Confessional Cal- 
vinism presents a scheme of salvation which is clear, 
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consistent and logical ; and strongly confirms it by ap- 
peals to the Scriptures. And yet it really has no 
place for a gracious provision of salvation larger than 
that which is ultimately realized. 

This statement may appear to be too sweeping ; and 
hence, to be, in a degree, untrue. But, so far at least 
as the Westminster Confession— the most widely ac- 
cepted symbol of Calvinism— is concerned, it seems to 
be justified. The seventh Article of the Testimony of 
the United Presbyterian Church of North America is 
as follows: We declare, That the gospel, taken in its 
strict and proper sense, as distinguished from the law, 
is a revelation of grace to sinners as such ; and that it 
contains a free and unconditional offer and grant of 
salvation through Christ, to all who hear it, whatever 
may be their character or condition." And then, 
under ''Argument and Illustration," the Testimony 
adds: **The doctrine here stated accords with the 
Confession of Faith, Chapter X., and Shorter Cate- 
chism, Question 31."^ It is fair to assume that those 
who framed this declaration, being intelligent and 
capable theologians, in seeking confessional justifica- 
tion for their statement selected the clearest and 
strongest they could find. They selected Chapter X. 
And yet it surely will be conceded that he who can find 
in Chapter X. of the Westminster Confession a war- 
rant for the **free and unconditional offer and grant 
of salvation through Christ, to all who hear it," must 
be blessed with more than ordinary keenness of vision. 
True, this is negative testimony, and, for that reason 

^The Subordinate Standards of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. Pittsburgh, 1867, p. 667. 
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may be regarded as insufficient to justify the state- 
ment just made. But positive testimony to the same 
fact is not lacking. In his Theology of the Westmin- 
ster Symbols, Dr. Morris says: ** There is little doubt 
that the Divines of Westminster followed Calvin and 
his theologic successors closely in regarding the Gos- 
pel as a scheme which, from first to last, contemplated 
the elect only. They thought of the race as divided 
into two widely distinct classes-the elect and the con- 
demned—those on whom God would bestow mercy, 
and those on whom he would inflict justice. They 
viewed Christ as acting in his mediatorial capacity for 
the former class exclusively, and as sustaining no re- 
lationship whatever, except as final judge, to the lat- 
ter class. They regarded the divine plan of mercy 
as devised and executed in the interest only of those 
whom God had from eternity selected to enjoy its 
beneficient provisions. They therefore contemplated 
the divine proclamation as addressed only to the elect, 
and interpreted the inspired declaration that God so 
loved the world as to give his only begotten Son for its 
redemption, as referring restrictively to the world of 
the elect. In a word, they were particularistic rather 
than comprehensive in their apprehension not only 
of the application of the plan of grace, but also of 
the plan itself as to its aim and its adaptation."^ 

It should be frankly admitted that in failing to 
make provision in its system for such an offer of sal- 
vation Confessional Calvinism has, in so far, failed to 
apprehend and present the truth. 



The Theology of the Westminster Symbols. Morris, p. 378. 
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There's a wideness in God's mercj, like the wideness of the 

sea; 
There's a kindness in his justice, which is more than liberty. 
There is welcome for the sinner, and more graces for the 

good; 
There is mercy with the Saviour, there is healing in his blood. 
For the love of God is broader than the measures of man's 

mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal is most wonderfully kind; 
But we make his love too narrow by false limits of our own, 
And we magnify his strictness with a zeal he will not own.^ 

It is under the dominance of this conviction that 
this little book has been written. And yet, in spirit 
and method, it is evangelical and not controversial. 
It does not owe its origin to doctrinal discussions ; nor 
has it been written for a dogmatic purpose. 

The work, in the first place, was prepared as a series 
of sermons for the church of which the author is pas- 
tor. Each chapter is a sermon ; and the Scripture at 
the beginning of each chapter is the text from which 
the sermon was preached. As the sermons were orig- 
inally written in phonography, they, of course, have 
been completely rewritten. In being rewritten they 
have been carefully revised; and yet they remain 
substantially as originally prepared. This will ac- 
count for the absence of technical theological terms. 
These have been purposely avoided ; and the aim has 
been to present faithfully the truth as revealed in the 
Scriptures without any special regard to Confessional 
systems. This will account also for the footnotes, in 
which are embodied matters which it did not seem 
wise to incorporate into the text. 

*Rcv. Frederick W. Faber, Presbyterian Hymnal No. 438. 
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* 

It may be proper also to state that the work was 
ready for the printer last Autumn, and that its publi- 
cation has been delayed by circumstances beyond the 
control of the author. 

May the Lord bless the work, and make it the means 
of bringing, at least to some of its readers, a clearer 
conception and a more grateful appreciation of the 
wondrously gracious work He is carrying on in, and in 
behalf of, our world. 

D. F. BONNER. 

Parsonage, Presbyterian Church. 
Florida, N. Y., July 1st, 1902. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SINNERS. 

This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom I 
am chief. 1 Tim. 1 : 15. 

This is one of those brief, pithy sayings found here 
and there in the Scriptures which express great 
thoughts in few words— one of those literary gems in 
which truth, diffused elsewhere, finds crystallization. 
If we take pains to analyze the statement, we will find 
that it implies the pre-existence of Christ—his ad- 
vent—his mission, and that the facts respecting these 
things are so clearly revealed and so thoroughly au- 
thenticated as to be worthy of universal credence and 
the grace he offers worthy of universal acceptance. It 
is noticeable, too, that in it the mission of Christ is 
clearly declared to be a saving one. It is not merely 
ethical or intellectual or reformatory. He does not 
come merely as a teacher to enlarge our ideas or widen 
our intellectual horizon. He comes not merely as a re- 
former to correct abuses, and lift men to a higher level 
of conduct. He is a Teacher— a Reformer; but he is 
more— he is a Saviour. 

This was a very pertinent fact to impress upon 
Timothy. He was in charge of Christian work at 
Ephesus. Lying at the very basis of his duties as an 
evangelist both as to apprehension of their character 
and recognition of motives to their discharge, were 
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right conceptions of that gospel he was commissioned 
to proclaim and whose gracious purpose he was to seek 
to realize. For much the same reasons the declara- 
tion becomes a suitable starting point for our own 
study of God's saving work in the world. 

If we look again at the statement, we will notice 
that it presents the matter, not abstractly, but con- 
cretely. It is not merely the general purpose to save 
sinners, but to save such sinners as himself, **0f 
whom I am chief." After all, this is the most sug- 
gestive statement in the passage, and the one that 
gives it uniqueness. The other ideas presented are 
found elsewhere ; but this fact, that Paul was the chief 
of sinners, is found only here. It is an astounding 
statement. We are not accustomed to regard the 
Apostle Paul, even in the earlier years of his life, 
when he was known as Saul of Tarsus, as the sinner 
par excellence. And yet here he presents himself, not 
simply as having been, but as now being, the chief of 
sinners.^ Such a statement challenges investigation 



*"0f whom I am chief, 'antecedens omnes non tempore sed 
magnitudine/ August, in Psalm LXX. [Anteceding all not 
in time but in magnitude.] Justiniani and others, following 
a hint of Ambrose, endeavor to qualify these words by refer- 
ring the relative, not to a/iapruhwc [sinners] absolutely, but 
iis tantum qui ex Judaismo conversi erant in fidem;' [those 
only who, from Judaism, have been converted to the faith] . . . 
similarly Mack, and, what is more singular, Waterland, 
Serm., XXX, Vol. V., p. 729. As, however, the words Xpiaroa^ 
^XBev — ffoaai [Christ came — ^to save] must clearly be taken 
in their widest extent — ^'non solos illos Judaeos sed et 
omnes omino homines et peccatores venit salvos facere,' Corn, 
a Lap [came to save not only those who are Jews, but all men 
and sinners universally] — any interpretation which would 
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and incites to study. Who, then, are sinners! And 
this in turn starts the inquiry —What is sin f To this 
study we will devote the present chapter. 

What) then, is sinf From those who have been 
brought up on the Westminster Shorter Catechism the 
answer comes proftiptly: **Sin is any want of con- 
formity unto, or transgression of, the law of God.^ 
The answer is a widely accepted one, and, at first 
sight, at least, seems to be a faithful transcription of 
the word of God. And yet, I apprehend, that if we 
place it alongside the life and character of the Apostle 
Paul, his chiefship as a sinner will not be clearly ap- 
parent. And yet his primacy as a sinner must be- 
come thus apparent. We cannot grasp the apostle's 
conception of sin till we have found some principle by 
which he can be recognized as the chief of sinners. 
Fortunately, the Apostle John reveals for us such a 
principle. He tells us that **sin is the transgression 
of the law,'' or, more literally, as the Revision has it— 
**sin is lawlessness." 1 John, 3:4. Here, then, we 

limit either a/iapToXov^ [sinners] or its relative seems exegetic- 
ally untenable. EUicott, in loco. Pastoral Epistles, p. 35. 

'In a psychological view, it is noticeable how much trouble 
commentators have taken to turn aside from the clear import 
of this word, being more concerned, apparently, for the honor 
of Paul than he was himself. The best of these explanations 
may be found in De Wette. But whoever believes that a per- 
sonal confession like this exceeds the bounds of truth, proves 
that he has very little conception of the humility and love of 
the apostle, who freely allows that he is chief in the long cata- 
logue of sinners, because he knows his own sin better than that 
of others, and gladly, too, esteems others better than himself." 
Van Oosterzee, in Lange, in loco, 

^Westminster Shorter Catechism. Question 14. 
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have at once a definition and an illustration. In this 
particular, therefore, the Bible is constructed on the 
same principle as that of many of our school text 
books. We have a rule which expresses, or formu- 
lates, a principle ; and then we have given an example 
which furnishes concrete illustration of the principle. 
So here. The Apostle John reveals the principle. 
The Apostle Paul furnishes the illustration. These 
two must be so apprehended as that their harmony 
will become apparent. 

First, then, the principle. Sin is lawlessness. 
Such is the revised rendering of the apostle's defi- 
nition. The translation probably cannot be im- 
proved. And yet I fear it is likely to give a some- 
what mistaken impression in regard to what the apos- 
tle means to aflBrm. If I am not mistaken, we usually 
associate ^dth the word lawlessness not the thought of 
the absence of law, but that of the disregard of law. 
Ordinarily, I think, when we speak of a person being 
lawless, we think of him as refusing to be restrained 
by it. But that is not the thought of the apostle. 
Neither is it the idea expressed by our word lawless- 
ness in its primary, etymological signification. It de- 
notes either the actual absence of law, or the practical 
non-recognition of its existence. In this case it is 
manifestly the latter; for there is no question as to 
the existence of law. 

And now, what is law! Beyond question, in this 
connection we, ordinarily, at least, think only of the 
moral law— and that law, too, as authoritatively re- 
vealed and definitely formulated in the Ten Com- 
mandments. 
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* 
• 

But how does this conception of law harmonize with 
our illustration of a sinner under it. Was Paul ig- 
norant of this law, or, knowing it, did he disregard 
its provisions or refuse submission to its authority! 
We do not, cannot, hesitate for a moment to answer 
this question in the negative ? Paul, in his early life 
as Saul, as well as in his later life as Paul, knew the 
law thoroughly— recognized it unhesitatingly and ac- 
knowledged his obligation to obey it unreservedly. 
Writing to the Philippians, he says: **If any other 
man thinketh that he hath whereof he might trust in 
the fleslj, I more; circumcised the eighth day, of the 
stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, as touching the law a Pharisee, concern- 
ing zeal, persecuting the church ; touching the right- 
eousness which is in the law blameless." Phil. 3 : 4-6. 
Paul knew the law, acknowledged his obligation 
to obey it; and, in his own estimation, so far, at 
least, as external conduct was concerned, completely 
met its requirements. We must seek further, then, 
for a conception of sin which will make manifest the 
fact that Saul of Tarsus was indeed the chief of 
sinners. 

Was Paul's righteousness merely external and for- 
mal ? Did he keep the letter of the law and yet vio- 
late its spirit? And was such violation so manifest 
and so malicious as to make him the chief of sinners f 
His own statements respecting the character of his 
life give clear and unmistakable answers to these 
questions. Writing to Timothy, he says: **I thank 
God whom I serve from my forefathers with pure con- 
science." 2 Tim. 1:3. In the sketch of his life 
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with which he prefaced his address on the castle stairs 
at Jerusalem, he declares: **I am verily a man which 
am a Jew, bom in Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet 
brought up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, and 
taught according to the perfect manner of the law of 
the fathers, and was zealous towards God, as ye all 
are this day." Acts 22 : 3. And on the morrow after, 
** earnestly beholding the (Jewish) council,'' he de- 
clared: **Men and brethren, I have lived in all good 
conscience, before God until this day." Acts 23:1. 
His recognition of the law then was not a mere ex- 
ternal and formal one. On the contrary, it was one 
which embodied in full measure the spirit of the 
teaching and practice of the most devout of his age 
and nation. His whole life was a conscientious one. 
As he understood the law, he sought to obey it. As 
he understood the will of God, he sought to do it. Be- 
fore Agrippa he declared: **My manner of life from 
my youth, which was at the first among my own nation 
at Jerusalem, know all the Jews, which know me from 
the beginning (if they would testify) that after the 
most straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee. 
. . . I verily thought with myself that I ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth; which things I also did." Acts 26 : 4, 5, 9. 

And yet, despite all this, Paul was the chief of sin- 
ners. How is such a thing possible? It is only in 
the light of his own testimony that this question can 
be answered. But in the light of that testimony the 
question can, not only be answered, but the answer 
can be comprehended. As Paul, after his conversion, 
looked back over his former life, what did he regard 
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as the most sinful thing in it f Let his own references 
to that life give answer. **I verily thought with my- 
self, that I ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth, which thing I also did in 
Jerusalem; and many of the saints did I shut up in 
prison, having received authority from the chief 
priests ; and when they were put to death, I ga,ve my 
voice against them. And I punished them oft in 
every synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme; 
and being exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted 
them even unto strange cities. Whereupon as I went 
to Damascus with authority and commission from the 
chief priests ; at midday, King, I saw in the way a 
light from Heaven above the brightness of the sun, 
shining round about me and them which journeyed 
with me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, I 
heard a voice spealdng unto me, and saying in the 
Hebrew tongue, *Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?' It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
And I said, who art thou. Lord? And he said, *I am 
Jesus, whom thou persecutest.' '' Acts 26: 9-15. So 
he testified to Agrippa. Writing to the Galatians, he 
says: **Ye have heard of my conversation in time 
past in the Jew's religion, how that beyond measure I 
persecuted the church of God and wasted it." Gal. 
1:3. In his first epistle to Timothy, as the Revision 
renders his words, he writes: **I thank him that en- 
abled me, even Christ Jesus, our Lord, for that he 
counted me faithful, appointing me to his service; 
though I was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, 
and injurious." 1 Tim. 1:12-13. Writing to the 
Corinthians of the appearances of Jesus after his 
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resurrection, he says: **Last of all he was seen of me 
also, as of one born out of due time. For I am the 
least of the apostles that am not meet to be called an 
apostle, because I persecuted the church of God." 1 
Cor. 15-9. Such had been Patd's character; and yet, 
from his own pen, we learn that it is the will of God 
that all men be saved and come to the knowledge of 
the truth, and that there is but one mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus. 1 Tim. 2 : 4-5. 
And yet the church— the collective earthly repre- 
sentative of the person of the Lord, the institutional 
embodiment of his gracious purpose and the chosen in- 
strumentality for its accomplishment— he persecuted 
—persecuted persistently, blasphemously, ferociously. 
He was thus placing himself directly in opposition to 
God's gracious purpose, and doing all in his power to 
prevent its accomplishment. And now, as we come to 
study John's definition of sin, in the light of this typi- 
cal illustration of it, it is evident that current concep- 
tions of law as the expression of the divine will need 
to be considerably modified. We are accustomed to 
think that the divine will, disregard of which consti- 
tutes sin, is the divine will formulated summarily in 
the Ten Commandments. Paul's case shows that it is 
rather disregard of the divine will, as revealed in 
grace.^ But, summarily, God's will is law, however 



*A striking and suggestive illustration of the narrowing and 
hardening of conceptions of truth apparently inseparable from 
their formulation for categorical instruction is furnished by 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism in its treatment of sin. 
Questions 39-41. The illustration becomes even the more sug- 
gestive, as the Shorter is compared with the Larger Catechism. 
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revealed. Sin is lawlessness-the non-recognition of 
the revelation of the divine will— specially the non- 
recognition of its revelation in grace. It there reaches 
its highest development and presents its most perfect 
type. 

Of course, this non-recognition may be unconscious 
as well as malicious. It may result from ignorance 
as well as wilfulness. In Paul's case it was the for- 
mer. Had it been otherwise, he could not have been 
saved. **If we sin wilfully after that we have received 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sin. ' ' Heb. 10 : 26. Paul 's sin was not 
wilful. * * I obtained mercy because I did it ignorant- 
ly, in unbelief.'' 1 Tim. 1 : 13. He did not know that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Son of God— the Messiah 
promised to his fathers. And yet he was. And despite 
the fact that he was, Saul did all in his power to thwart 
God's gracious purpose and prevent men from believ- 
ing in Jesus. And the very fact of his noble charac- 
ter, his talents, his education, his social standing, his 

The question — What is the duty which God requireth of man — 
is admirably answered. "The duty which God requireth of 
man is obedience to his revealed will." Then that will is de- 
clared to be formulated in the moral law, and next the moral 
law is declared to be summarily comprehended in the ten 
commandments. Thus we have these stages: revealed will^ 
to moral law — to ten commandments. Practically, then, we 
reach conclusion, revealed will=ten commandments. I 'do 
not complain of this. It is hardly avoidable and scarcely ob- 
jectionable in primary instruction. But the fact ought to be 
recognized, and, in scientific or advanced study, its influence 
ought to be neutralized. It is because of disregard, or, rather, 
non-recognition of this fact, that the sense of obligation to 
obey the gospel — 2 Thes. 1 : 8 — ^has been so largely lost. 
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probable personal wealth and his scholarly attain- 
ments only made his opposition the more eflfective. It 
was this that made his sin so heinous and himself the 
typical sinner. God had purposes of mercy respect- 
ing himself, and yet he did not recognize him. God 
desired to save the world through Jesus, and yet he 
was doing all in his power to lead men to reject and 
blaspheme Jesus. It is not possible for a man to set 
himself more directly against God than did Saul of 
Tarsus. He used all the powers he possessed— and 
they were great— to defeat the purpose of God to 
save men through Jesus Christ. 

We need to revise our conception of sin.^ We 



^Some of the latest treatises on theology teach that ''Sin is 
selfishness." 

"We hold the essential principle of sin to be selfishness. By 
selfishness, we mean not simply the exaggerated self-love which 
constitutes the antithesis of benevolence, but the choice of self 
as the supreme end which constitutes the antithesis of su- 
preme love to God. . . . Sin, therefore, is not merely a nega- 
tive things or an absence of love to God. It is a fundamental 
and positive choice or preference of self instead of God, as the 
object of affection and the supreme end of being. Instead 
of making God the centre of his life, surrendering .himself un- 
conditionally to God and possessing himself only in subor- 
dination to God's will, the sinner makes self the centre of 
his life, sets himself directly against God, and constitutes his 
own interest the supreme motive and his own will the Supreme 
rule." Systematic Theology, Strong, pp. 292, 295. 

Similarly Morris : "Nor do the symbols fail to recognize that 
inward principle of selfhood, that deep disposition and pur- 
pose of the sinner to gratify himself and have his own way, 
even against all divine law, which is the key to all such dis- 
obedience — ^the dreadful spring and fount of all such rebellion 
against God and his holy government. In the 'Sum of Saving 
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think of the wicked— the immoral— the impure and 
profane— the vicious and criminal as being sinners, 
and they are ; but, after all, the chief sinners are those 
who, while maintaining a respectable and reputable 
character, yet disregard God's gracious purpose re- 
specting themselves and throw the weight of their in- 
fluence, if not the power of their activity, against its 
realization in the case of others. If we were looking 
for the chief of sinners, we would seek him in the 
slums of our cities, or in some of the prisons of our 
land. But not in such surroundings was the typical 
sinner of the New Testament Scriptures discovered. 
The fact is a suggestive one. It is often said to-day 
that there is a lamentable absence of a sense of sin. 
May not the reason— at least in part— be that we have 
lost the true conception of sin. Christ came to save 
sinners. The class is a very numerous one, and em- 
braces many persons of eminent respectability— pos- 
sibly even some prominent alike in social and ecclesias- 
tical circles. When such a man as Paul is described 



knowledge' it is quaintly said that, until God make us deny 
ourselves, we never look to God in anything, but fleshly self- 
interest alone doth rule us, and move all the wheels of our 
actions. Many kindred expressions may be found in the 
Confession and Catechisms. While on one side we are 
taught (II: ii) that to God is due from angels and men, and 
every other creature, whatsoever worship, service or obedience 
he is pleased to require of them, we are taught on the other, 
that the only reason why men do not recognize this supreme 
claim lies in that selfish hardness of heart, that love of self 
and of selfish pleasure, which becomes (XIII: i) a dominion 
of the whole body of sin — a counter dominion, established in 
the very centres of the soul, which flaunts its godless banner 
in the air, and bids defiance to every claim of Deity. Such 
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by the pen of inspiration as **the chief of sinners," it 
behooves us all to examine closely into our standing 
in the sight of God. 



selfhood dominating in the breast, by its very nature impels the 
sinner to ignore all divine claims, to transgress at will any 
divine command, to reject every appointed standard of duty, 
and to cast Gk)d himself, so far as this is possible, out of the 
thoughts and out of the life. Milton has justly ascribed the 
fall of the tempter to the indulgence of this unholy disposition, 
and inspired Scripture recognizes it as the inward and essential 
root of all actual sin, whether in the form of transgression, or 
in that inward want of conformity which is the antecedent of 
all transgression. Here human sin culminates: no broader, 
deeper, darker view is possible." Theology of the Westminster 
Symbols, pp. 287, 288. 

This teaching seems to be in direct antagonism to the texts 
that have been under consideration, a. John declaims that 
sin, primarily and essentially — not finally and practically — is 
a negative thing. It is lawlessness — avofiia — ^lawlessness, 
not as positively but as negatively conceived, b. Selfishness, 
in any case, is not the synonym of lawlessness, c. Manifestly, 
sin did not consist in selfishness in the case of Paul the typical 
sinner. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE LOST. 



For the Son of man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost. Luke 19: 10. 

This text is very similar to the one under considera- 
tion in the preceding chapter, and is a fit companion 
for it. Like it, it pithily presents the purpose of the 
mission of our Saviour, and reveals the character of 
those whom he came into the world to save. It is 
noticeable, however, that the characterization of those 
He came to save is different from that in the former 
text. There he is represented as having come to save 
sinners ; here he is represented as having come to save 
the lost. While actually the same persons are meant 
in both cases, yet the points of view from which their 
character and condition are regarded are different. 
Moreover, in the characterization given in the present 
text there is an element of pathos which is wanting in 
that of the former one. The lost! What emotions 
are stirred by the word ! What depths of sorrow and 
anxiety may be, and often actually are, covered by 
the term! There is no such suggestion in the term 
sinners. It calls to censure rather than to sympathy; 
and awakens feelings of revulsion rather than of com- 
passion. 

There are at least three elements entering into our 
conception of the lost, which give to the term a pa- 
thetic suggestiveness. The first is the fact that when 
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a thing is lost cessation of control and ownership is 
involuntary. We did not mean to alienate posses- 
sion-did not, in fact, relinquish ownen?hip. It has 
passed out of our control and beyond our reach with- 
out our knowledge and against our wishes. The sec- 
ond element is the absence of compensation. When 
we alienate a possession by sale or gift, we are content ; 
for then we have had compensation for the alienation. 
True, in a gift there is no material compensation; but 
the satisfaction of our own impulse of love in making 
the gift, and our enjoyment of the responsive grati- 
tude awakened by it, are sufficient compensation. The 
third element is the uncertainty respecting the present 
condition and final destination of our lost possession. 
It is now in the possession and subject to the control 
of one who has no just right to it, and hence no true 
interest in it. In our ignorance as to who this may be 
we are in painful anxiety in regard to its present con- 
dition and final disposition. When the lost thing is a 
lost person— the lost possession is a lost child, the 
suspense and anxiety become almost unbearable. The 
cases of Charley Ross and Edward Cudahy at once 
occur to us as illustrations and confirmations of the 
statement.^ 



'Charley Ross — Charles Brewster Ross — ^was the son of 
Christian K. Ross, and was born in Germantown, Pa., in 1870. 
In 1874, while playing in the street with his brother, he was 
abducted by two men, and never afterward seen by his rela- 
tives. The case aroused universal sympathy, and the facts 
were given the widest publicity, but the fate of the little boy 
has never been clearly and satisfactorily discovered. 

American Additions to Chamber's Encyclopaedia for sub- 
stance. 
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It is very suggestive, then, when we find this term, 
so pathetically suggestive, not infrequently employed 
to describe those whom Jesus came to save. It is all the 
more suggestive when we find that it is our Saviour 
himself who dwells with special emphasis and ten- 
derness upon the conception of his mission as being 
the saving of the lost. According to Luke, he spake 
three parables which give clear indication of what was 
involved in his conception of the lost. These parables 
are those of the lost sheep, the lost coin and the lost 
son— usually designated the Prodigal Son. 

A little study of these parables will reveal the fact 
that they very inadequately set forth the truth they 
are designed to disclose. The lost coin was an inani- 
mate thing, and hence unconscious of its condition— 
the lost sheep, while animate, was irrational, and 
hence, while conscious of the suffering caused by being 
lost, was not conscious of the significance of the fact of 
it. In each of these cases, in the application, Jesus 
speaks of the repentance of the sinner. But there 
could be no repentance on the part of the lost coin; 
and of aU animals, the sheep is, perhaps, the least dis- 
posed and the least capable of realizing a lost condi- 

Edward Cudahy. At eight o'clock P.M., December 19, 1900, 
Edward A. Cudahy, Jr., son of Edward A. Cudahy, meat- 
packer, of Omaha, Neb., was seized by kidnappers, who carried 
him away. At nine o'clock the next morning, a man on horse- 
back rode rapidly past the Cudahy residence, and as he passed 
threw into the yard a letter, in which $25,000 was demanded as 
the price of the boy's return. The money was paid in gold by 
the father in person, and a few hours afterward the boy was 
taken in a wagon to the neighborhood of his home and set 
free. Current History, Vol. XI, pp. 40, 41. 
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tion and of returning to the fold. And yet, despite 
the inadequacy of the facts employed in the parables 
in themselves to set forth the truth the Saviour de- 
signed to teach, we can, by comparison of the illustra- 
tions with his application of them, discern his thought 
and receive the impression he designed to make. 

Glancing briefly at the three parables of the lost 
things, we note, first, that in the first parable— that of 
the lost sheep— the loss is specially that of the* posses- 
sion and not of the possessor. The loss of one sheep 
out of a flock of one hundred is a small matter— a loss 
of only one per cent. And hence it was not sense of 
the loss, but regard for the sheep's misery, that called 
forth the earnest effort of the shepherd to find it. The 
shepherd would be little the poorer with the one sheep 
gone; but the poor sheep itself would miserably per- 
ish. It is, then, the suffering involved in being lost 
and the miserable way in which the lost one must per- 
ish that is set forth in the first parable. And this is 
the thought with regard to those whom Jesus seeks 
to save as set forth in his direct teaching, **How think 
ye? If a man have an hundred sheep, and one of 
them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and 
nine, and goeth into the mountains, and seeketh that 
which is gone astray ? And if so be that he find it, 
verily I say unto you, be rejoiceth more of that sheep 
than of the ninety and nine which went not astray. 
Even so it is not the will of your Father, which is in 
heaven, that one of these little ones should perish." 
Matt. 18 :12-14. 

Second. In the lost coin the thought is rather of 
the possessor than of the possession. It was to the 
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coin a matter of absolute indifference where it was 
and in whose ownership it was. It had no feeling, and 
hence was incapable of suffering. But it had value to 
the owner. And in its loss he was by so much bereft 
of financial strength and fiscal power. It is notice- 
able that here there is no suggestion of alien owner- 
ship, and the use of the lost coin by an enemy to the 
detriment of the rightful owner. It is simply the 
owner's loss of the use and benefit of the possession 
lost. In the application the parable sets forth the 
loss that comes to God from the failure of men to 
recognize his ownership to themselves and all that 
they have and are, and hence their depriving him of 
the glory that would come to him from the devotion 
to him of themselves and all they have and are. 

Third. In the third parable the loss is mutual. It 
is both that of the possessor and the possession, for 
here it is not fiscal but personal relationship that is set 
forth. It is broken fellowship. The lost son means 
a forsaken home. The deserted father misses the 
presence of a loving son. True, his heart yearns for 
him, and his love towards him is fervent. But it can- 
not manifest itself to him in normal manner. The 
home tie is broken— the family fellowship is lost. The 
son at length realizes his loss in the absence of all 
home blessings and the experience of the utter f riend- 
lessness of the penniless outcast. This friendlessness 
can be escaped only by returning to the old home. 
Home blessings can be enjoyed only when old time 
family fellowship has been re-established. Those per- 
sons at Paterson did not cease to be sons and brothers 
when they became convicts, and parental and family 
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love did not forsake them when the prison doors at 
Trenton closed upon them; but not in crime can the 
fellowship of holy home life be enjoyed, nor during 
endurance of penalty can family love be normally 
manifested.^ 

Such is it to be lost as set forth in parable. We 
turn now to study what it is to be lost as realized in 
personal history. We turn from the imaginative to 
the actual, as furnished by the case of Zacchaeus. 

Zacchaeus, the publican of Jericho, was a lost man 
—type of the lost men Jesus came to seek and to save. 
The few expressions by which the evangelist sketches 
the character of Zacchaeus are wondrously suggestive, 
and bring the Roman oflScial vividly before us. Phys- 
ically he is short— racially he is a Jew— religiously a 
worldling— officially a revenue collector— chief of the 
publicans of Jericho. In the time of our Saviour 
Jericho was probably not only the most beautiful city 



*The reference is to the Bosschieter case. The body of 
Jenny Bosschieter, eighteen years old, was found on the river 
bank near Paterson, N. J., Oct. 19, 1900, lying in a composed 
position, the head resting on a stone. It was supposed that 
the skull had been fractured at the base by her fall. An au- 
topsy, however, showed that the girl had died by poison. In- 
vestigation by the police brought out proof that four young 
men of Paterson — members of wealthy and reputable fam- 
ilies — ^had, on the night of Oct. 18th, been implicated in 
drugging and outraging the girl. On Jan. 18, 1901, three of the 
four were convicted of murder in the second degree and sen- 
tenced to thirty years' imprisonment. Ten days later the 
fourth was convicted of complicity, and sentenced to fifteen 
years. The sorrow and shame that came to the families of 
these young men can be better imagined than described. Cur- 
rent History, Vol X, 920, Vol. XI, 41. 
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in Palestine, it was commercially one of the most im- 
portant. It lay in the centre of a valley so fertile and 
so beautiful as to be called a paradise. The city was 
on the highway to the East, and was the last station 
at which pilgrims to Jerusalem stopped on their way 
to the Holy City. It was a place where not only the 
local taxes were paid, but where also those imposed 
upon traders from beyond the Jordan were collected.^ 
Chieftainship of the revenue service at such a place 
was an important position. It was a lucrative one 
as well. Zacchaeus was rich. I do not share the 
common opinion that he was dishonest. His declara- 
tion of readiness to restore fourfold anything he had 
unlawfully exacted of any man, instead of proclaim- 
ing his general dishonesty, as I view it, proclaims his 
intentional honesty. Having given half of his goods 
to the poor, to restore fourfold all unlawful exactions 
would have rendered him penniless if so much as 
twelve and one-half per cent, of his wealth had been 
the result of ill-gotten gains. It is not likely that even 
in the first flush of his new experience he would by one 
stroke render himself penniless. This is the less like- 
ly from the fact— apparently commonly overlooked— 
that there is no intimation that he returned his com- 
mission and resigned from his office. Besides, as the 
chief of the publicans, it is not likely that he came per- 
sonally much into contact with those who paid tribute. 
The actual collections would doubtless be mainly made 
by his subordinates. 

And yet, while maintaining the generally upright 



*See the Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. Edersheim, 
Vol. 2, p. 349. 
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character of Zacchaeus, it is not difficult, in the light 
of this parabolic teaching of our Lord and of the in- 
cidents attending his visit to Zacchaeus as related by- 
Luke, to discover wherein he was lost, and upon what 
ground he is held forth by our Saviour as a type of 
lost men. In those days there were many devout men 
and women among the Gentiles. We read of them 
constantly a little later in the Acts. We meet them 
not infrequently even in the Gospels. There were the 
centurion of Capernaum, the Syro-Phoenician woman 
and others. They were persons who, weary of the 
senselessness of their national and ancestral religion, 
were turning to the Jews as having a purer religion — 
a sublimer and more uplifting faith than their own. 
But there were examples of the reverse kind— Jews 
who were becoming indifferent to their holy religion 
and were drifting away from its ideals and its wor- 
ship. Of these Zacchaeus was a type. He had not 
adjured his religion and perverted to paganism. But 
he had separated himself from his brethren, and had 
become indifferent to the claims of his ancestral re- 
ligion. Politics and business were practically his 
gods. Getting on in the world was his ambition. 
He regarded not the claims of God to his worship nor 
those of his fellow-men to his charity. He was living 
for position and riches, and he was getting them both^ 
For one who was by birth a child of the covenant and 
by training a child of the law, this was an abandon- 
ment of home like that of the younger of the two sons 
in the parable. 

He was not wholly at ease in this utterly worldly 
life. The old faith sometimes asserted itself. And 
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although his coreligionists shunned him as a publican, 
and hence a sinner, yet deep down in his heart were 
the remains of the old faith. Eumors reached him re- 
specting Jesus. They respected not merely his per- 
son but his teaching. He heard of the following he 
hjad secured and the influence he was exerting. He 
desired to see him— to see **who he was.'' He wanted 
to take the measure of this wonderful teacher. It was 
not a mere idle curiosity to see his form ; but a desire 
to have such a sight as would give him for himself 
a just estimate of his character. Jesus is coming to 
Jericho on his way to Jerusalem. It was Zacchaeus's 
opportunity to gratify his desire, and he improved it. 
With what result you all know. 

Into the details of the story we need not now enter. 
What presently concerns us is not the visit in itself 
considered, nor even the results of it, but the light 
which the incidents connected with it throw upon the 
character and condition of Zacchaeus just before it 
was made. The fair implication of the story is that 
when Jesus entered Jericho Zacchaeus was a lost 
man. When Jesus left Jericho and passed on to Jeru- 
salem Zacchaeus was a found and saved man. 

Wherein was Zacchaeus a lost man ? As being lost 
is simply the reverse of being found and saved, prob- 
ably the easiest way of clearly apprehending the lost 
state, is to conceive it as the contrast to the saved one. 
The narrative of Luke reveals the new features that 
came into Zacchaeus 's life as a saved one. As re- 
vealed in the narrative, they seem to be these. The 
first is the recognition of the Lordship of Jesus. The 
second the recognition of his own stewardship. The 
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third, re-establishment of broken covenanted fellow- 
ship—he becomes a son of Abraham— not lineally 
(he was already that) but spiritually— ** he is a son of 
Abraham.'' 

In the light of these things we can clearly see where- 
in he was lost. In the first place, Zacchaeus was prac- 
tically, though by no means either intellectually or 
confessedly, godless. God was not a recognized fac- 
tor of his life. He did not live in him or unto him. 
In the second place, he felt that he was absolute owner 
of all that he possessed. He recognized the claims 
neither of God nor of man upon his substance. He 
may not have been utterly devoid of charitable feeling 
and absolutely wanting in actual giving. He prob- 
ably was not. But whatever he gave he gave of his 
own free will and in obedience to his own charitable 
impulses, and not at all in response to recognized 
claims of God and man upon his possessions. In the 
third place, he had forsaken the communion of the 
saints. Jericho was a priestly city— second probably 
only to Jerusalem itself in the number of such persons 
resident within it. And yet between Zacchaeus and 
the Jewish community no love was lost. To them he 
was a publican, and that meant sinner. He was out- 
side of their fellowship.^ It is true, the Jewish priest- 
hood were not what they ought to have been. They 
were far from realizing the ideal of their calling. So 
also was it with respect to the Jewish people as a 
whole. And yet, after all, with the Jews of that time 



*For interesting details respecting publicans in our Saviour's 
day, see the Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. Eders- 
heim, Vol. 1, pp. 514 flf. 
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was the kingdom of God ; and only in fellowship with 
them in their worship could one have formal and in- 
stitutional fellowship with the living and true God. 

Truly God's thoughts are not as our thoughts. He 
desired to present before us a typical sinner, and he 
shows us Saul of Tarsus— the zealous and righteous 
Pharisee. He desires to show us a type of lost men, 
and he presents to us Zacchaeus, the rich chief publi- 
can of Jericho. Evidently it comes to this— men who 
are absorbed in politics and business— whose great 
aim is the attainment of position and the accumula- 
tion of wealth— who fail to recognize their steward- 
ship—are indifferent to the communion of the saints 
and to service in God's kingdom, are lost men. And 
these are the men Jesus came into the world to seek 
and to save. 



CHAPTER III. 

HIS PEOPLE. 

Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins. Matt. 1 : 21. 

We have here a third brief statement respecting 
Jesus as Saviour. In several points it differs from 
the texts already considered, and hence by so much 
enlarges our conception of the character of the work 
of saving the world. And first of all it is not a state- 
ment, as were the others, of the object of Christ's mis- 
sion, but is a statement of its result. It is not, like 
them, a statement of purpose, but a prophecy of ac- 
complishment. The declaration is, not that he comes 
to save his people, but that he shall be called Jesus be- 
cause he shall save them. 

This is an advance upon even the conception of 
Christ's work involved in the passages brought under 
consideration in the preceding chapter. Purposes are 
not always transformed into accomplishments, and 
things intended do not always crystallize into things 
reaHzed. It is true that in the teaching respecting 
lost things, as noted in the preceding chapter, there 
was uniform and entire success. The lost sheep was 
searched for till it was found and brought home with 
rejoicing. The lost coin was hunted for till it was 
found, and the neighbors were gathered to rejoice 
with the owner over its recovery. So, too, the lost 
son returns to the old home and was welcomed back 
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with feast and song. And so, too, the lost publican 
became the saved son of Abraham. At first sight this 
seems to warrant the teaching that Christ's mission of 
seeking and saving the lost will be so successful as to 
secure the saving of aU lost men. 

But when we come to look closer we find the para- 
bolic teaching quite significant. I have already noted 
the fact that the incidents of the parables very inade- 
quately express the facts of the experiences. The 
parables themselves indicate this. In the cases of the 
lost sheep and the lost coin there was earnest seeking 
followed by actual finding of the lost things. But 
there was no seeking on the part of either father or 
Saviour in the cases of the lost son and the lost publi- 
can. It is the lost son, who, coming to himself, re- 
solves to return to his father, and, confessing his sin, 
to seek a menial place in his household. It is Zac- 
chaeus who seeks to see Jesus, who he was. And, then, 
further, in the Saviour's own application of the para- 
bles of the lost sheep and the lost coin, it is not over 
the sinner that is found, but over the sinner that re- 
penteth, that there is joy in heaven. Luke 15 : 7-10. 
These facts, taken together, are wondrously sugges- 
tive. They show that all objective difficulties in the 
way of the salvation of the lost are removed, and that 
it remains only for lost men to realize their condition 
and seek salvation and it will at once be graciously 
granted. While God does not wish that any should 
perish— 2 Pet. 3 : 9— he will not by main force restore 
any lost soul— will not, as the shepherd who, finding 
his lost sheep, places it on his shoulders and carries 
it back to the fold, or, as the woman finding the lost 
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piece of silver, picks it up and replaces it in her purse, 
by physical means restore any soul to his lost position 
and privilege. He desires that aU come to repent- 
ance. 2 Pet. 3 :9. 

The present text reveals another feature not found 
in the former ones. It is that Jesus alone is the Sav- 
iour of his people. * * Thou shalt call his name Jesus ; 
for it is he that shall save his people from their sins." 
—Revised Version. He and he alone can and will 
effect their salvation. It points to the unique charac- 
ter and efficiency of Jesus as a Saviour, and recalls at 
once the declaration of Peter to the rulers of Jerusa- 
lem— ** Neither is there salvation in any other; for 
there is none other name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved." Acts 4: 12. 

But the main feature of the text is the description 
it gives of the persons to whom Jesus is Saviour. He 
shall save his people. Who are his people? The an- 
swer to this question is not so simple and easy as might 
be supposed. Two difficulties present themselves. 
The one is that if the word be taken in a national sense 
it seems to involve the salvation of many who, accord- 
ing to the teaching of other Scriptures, are without the 
pale of the saved. On the other hand, if it be taken in 
an exclusively spiritual sense, it fails to recognize 
what all readily acknowledge to be the teaching of 
Scripture with regard to the unique character and fu- 
ture position of the Jewish people. But these diffi- 
culties should not blind us to the truth or frighten us 
from its candid statement. 

In the interpretation of the phrase we are without 
that guidance which comes from the use of the same 
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expression elsewhere, for it occurs nowhere else. We 
have frequently the Lord's people, and his people in 
reference to the Lord or to God ; but this is the only 
text that speaks definitely and specifically of the peo- 
ple of Jesus. But while the same expression does not 
occur elsewhere, the thought of relationship to Jesus 
does elsewhere find expression in different phrase- 
ology. Taking all these expressions into account, I am 
led to think that there are three standpoints from 
which Christ's people are to be considered, and in the 
light from which they are to be described. It is diffi- 
cult to find three words that will at once distinctly and 
clearly set forth these three conceptions of Christ's 
people. But as the best I am able to offer I may 
say: 1— Ethnically regarded, his people are the Jews. 
We all recognize the fact that Jesus sustains a special 
relationship to the Jewish people. It was of them, 
as concerning the flesh, that he was born. Rom. 9 : 5. 
That relationship he recognized and acknowledged. 
In the days of his flesh, that relationship was uni- 
versally recognized and was always unquestioned. 
John tells us that when Jesus came into the world 
**he came unto his o\\ti, and his own received him 
not.'' John 1:11. There is here a nicety of ex- 
pression in the original that cannot be idiomati- 
cally reproduced in English. The words— his own- 
in both cases are the rendering of a single word in the 
Greek. In the first occurrence, the word is in the 
neuter gender, indicating that it refers to things and 
not to persons. In the second occurrence, it is the 
masculine gender, and indicates that it refers to per- 
sons and not to things. Much is thus suggested by 
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these two little words. By the first is revealed the 
fact that Jesus came to his own land— his own city — 
his own house. Palestine was the holy land— Jeru- 
salem the holy city— the civil and ecclesiastical capital 
of the holy land— and the temple was his father's 
house. And yet when he came to these things, his own 
people— those who dwelt in the land, were citizens 
of that city and worshippers in that temple— did not 
receive him. Nor is this all. Jesus himself identifies 
himself with the Jews. In his conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, he said : ** Ye worship ye know not 
what; we know what we worship, for salvation is of 
the Jews." John 4: 22. All the men of his day re- 
garded Jesus as a Jew. **Am I a Jew?" said Pilate 
to Jesus as the latter stood before him at his bar. 
** Thine own nation and the chief priests have de- 
livered thee unto me." John 18 : 35. 

In a special sense, then, the Jewish people are 
the people of Jesus. As such they shall be saved by 
him. This salvation is not an individual but a nat- 
ional salvation. It is the Jewish people considered 
as a whole and not regarded individually.^ The Jew- 



*And yet this salvation will be individually realized. "And 
so all Israel shall be saved." Rom. 11:26 — Hag, It is the 
distributive adjective used in its collective sense. Those who 
can do so are advised to note the original in John 6: 37, 39, 
17:2. On the last, Lange comments, with something of Grerman 
idealism and yet with truth, as follows: "The peculiar ex- 
pression (Vav, avToigf) brings out the fact that the Father 
has given him a great, unitous collectivity in the creation: a 
mass limbing and sundering into individual members, as men, 
successively exercising and departing in faith, come into pos- 
session of eternal life. The collective mass of creative beings, 
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ish people are a peculiar people. They have had a 
wonderful history. Their existence as a distinct peo- 
ple is the miracle of history. Scattered though they 
be among all peoples, they are neither absorbed nor 
assimilated, but remkin a separate and distinct people. 
They have both a mission and a destiny. That mis- 
sion will be fulfilled and that destiny realized when 
Jesus shall have saved them.^ 

2— Redemptively regarded, the people of Jesus are 
those given him by the Father. From Jesus' own 
lips we have the statement that the Father has given 

souls destined for salvation^ is necessarily broken up into in- 
dividual members, for every man must singly attain to saving 
faith; this individualization, however, is but conductive to a 
higher unity." Lange's Commentary on John 17:2. Simil- 
arly, Jacobus. Literally : " That as to everything which thou 
hast given to him, he may give to them eternal life.' So in Gh. 
6: 37, it reads, 'Everything that the Father giveth me shall 
come to me, and him that cometh, etc.* This is not an acci- 
dental mode of expression. The Father, says Bengel, has given 
the Son everything, the totality — all things — ^that he may 
gather in his own people as one. — ^Verse II. He will lose none, 
who are given to him — and he will lose nothing that belongs to 
any of them, not even their bodies." Notes on the Gospel, 
John, in loco. 

*The view now generally adopted and supported by Beza, 
Estius, Koppe, Reiche, Kollner, Meyer, Tholoch, De Wette, 
Hodge, Stuart, Alford, and a host of others is: "That the an- 
cient people of God (so marvellously preserved in their dis- 
tinctive life, as if in earnest of this) shall be restored, na a 
nation, to God's favor. With all the modifications of this 
view from other passages, we have not to do. Thus much 
ought to be admitted by all fair rules of exegesis." Lange's 
Commentary Komans. Note by Dr. Riddle, p. 370, col. 2, 
note*. 
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him a body of men to whom he is to give eternal life. 
In that tender prayer addressed by Jesus to his Fa- 
ther, just before he withdrew from that upper room 
where the Lord's Supper had been instituted, and 
where those tender discourses recorded only by John 
had been spoken, we have these words: ** Father, the 
hour is come ; glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 
glorify thee : As thou hast given him power over all 
flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as 
thou hast given him. And this is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent. I have glorified thee 
on the earth. I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do. And now, Father, glorify thou 
me wdth thine own self with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was. I have manifested 
thy name unto the men which thou gavest me out of 
the world ; thine they were, and thou gavest them me, 
and they have kept thy word. Now they have known 
that all things whatsoever thou hast given me are of 
thee. For I have given unto them the words which 
thou gavest me; and they have received them, and 
have known surely that I came out from thee, and 
they have believed that thou didst send me. I pray 
for them; I pray not for the world, but for them 
which thou hast given me; for they are thine. And 
all thine are mine, and thine are thine; and I am 
glorified in them. And now I am no more in the 
world, but these are in the world, and I come to thee. 
Holy Father, keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me, that they may be one as we 
are." John 17:1-11. Evidently we have here a 
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revelation of the fact that certain persons were given 
to Christ by the Father— that for these Jesus was to 
secure eternal life, and that in order to enable him to 
do so, power had been given him over all flesh. Be- 
cause of the manner in which this revelation was made, 
there attaches to it a tender interest and a special im- 
portance. It was not disclosed in a discourse ad- 
dressed to the disciples, but in a prayer addressed to 
the Father, which the disciples were permitted to hear 
and John to report. It is a revelation made in that 
sacred hour when Jesus knew that his death was at 
hand— made in that tender prayer in which the Son 
pours out his soul in holy, loving confidence and un- 
reservedness to the Father. A revelation thus vouch- 
safed has special interest and special value. 

Nor was this the only time when the existence of 
such an arrangement between the Father and Son was 
made known. In that remarkable discourse delivered 
in the synagogue at Capernaum, Jesus said : All that 
the Father giveth me shall come to me. * * * For I 
came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me. And this is the Father's 
will which hath sent me, that of all which he hath 
given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up 
again at the last day." John 6 : 37 a, 38-9. With re- 
spect to such a matter we should not expect a full 
revelation. It is a something which belongs peculiarly 
to the counsels of the Godhead. But enough is rcr 
vealed, in these statements of Jesus, to assure us that 
by some kind of arrangement or covenant, or what- 
ever we may call it, a number of persons and things 
have been given by the Father to Jesus— that Jesus 
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is to redeem them, and, by redeeming them, make them 
his own. 

3— Evangelistically regarded, they are those who 
accept him as their Saviour. There is interesting and 
comforting assurance of this fact in that same inter- 
cessory prayer of our Lord to which we have just 
been devoting attention. It would almost seem that 
those given to Jesus, as in that prayer he conceives 
them, were the eleven faithful apostles, and possibly 
others who were won to him by his personal ministry. 
The reference in verses 6-19 is apparently exclusively 
to these.^ But it is scarce reasonable to suppose that 
these are all who have been given to Jesus. It would 
be scarcely necessary to give Jesus power over all 
flesh in order to enable him to give eternal life to 
these eleven. They were all Jews, and for the most 
part were gathered from a limited locality and a re- 
stricted social circle.^ It would seem, then, that the 
opening verses refer to the gift comprehensively, and 
those following to a partial realization of the gift in 
the conversion and consecration of the faithful apos- 
tles.' But be this as it may, verse twenty makes it cer- 

*The prayer may be divided into three parts — ^verses 1-6, he 
prays for his glorification with the Father; verses 6-19 and 24 
onward he prays for his apostles and disciples, and verses 20- 
24, for all who should afterward believe on him." Notes on the 
Grospels, John, Jacobus in loco, 

'See The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. Edersheim, 
Vol. 1, p. 522. 

This shows the purpose of the delegated power and authority 
of the Son. It was that eternal life might be bestowed upon 
all those who had been given to him in the covenant of re- 
demption. * * * It will be seen in what follows, how much 
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tain that beUevers are his x>eople. * ^Neither pray I 
for these alone, but for them also which shall believe 
in me throng their word." John IT : 20. These are 
for US ^ost gracions words, for they assure us that be- 
lievers in Jesus of every generation and every land 
are equally with the eleven faithful apostles the peo- 
ple of Jesus, responsive to his call and destined to his 
fellowship. 

Nor is this the only utterance of Jesus that reveals 
this gracious fact. In the sequel to a discourse which 
he had delivered in the temple at Jerusalem, he said 
to the unbelieving Jews who thronged him: **Ye be- 
lieve not, because ye are not of my sheep, as I said 
unto you. My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, 
and they follow me; and I give unto them eternal 
life." John 10:26-28. Those, then, who hearken to 
the voice of Jesus, as sheep respond to the voice of 
their shepherd, are his people, and to them he gives 
eternal life. More than this even. While journeying 
and teaching in Galilee, probably in the vicinity of 
Capernaum, he was thronged by a multitude so great 
that his immediate relatives found it diflScult, if not 
impossible, to reach him. The fact was made known 
to Jesus that his mother and brethren stood without 
desiring to speak to him. But instead of hastening 
to his relatives and ascertaining their wishes, he 
stretched forth his hands toward his disciples and 
said: ** Behold my mother and my brethren! For 

prominence is given in this prayer of Jesus, to the fact that a 
definite number have been given to him, as his peculiar in- 
heritance and reward." Owen's Commentary on the Gospel of 
John, in looo. 
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whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, the same is my brother and sister and moth- 
er/' Matt. 12:46-50. What a wondrous and gra- 
cious expression, and how full of comfort to conse- 
crated believers ! It reveals the fact that not only are 
they the people of Israel, but relatives within the first 
degree of kinship. How much of sympathy, feUow- 
ship and love are imparted by those words— mother, 
sister, brother; and how close and strong are the ties 
that bind them mutually together ! 

It thus becomes evident that the phrase— *' his peo- 
ples'—when applied to Jesus, embraces two great 
classes. The one is a nation and the other is a multi- 
tude. The one is the Jewish people— not individually 
but ethnically regarded. The other is a multitude 
composed of persons from all nations, and kindreds, 
and peoples, and tongues, individually and person- 
ally regarded. 

It is not within my purpose to attempt to describe 
the nature and extent of the salvation of the Jewish 
people as a people. But that they sjiall be so saved is 
in part the declaration of our text. Nor does this text 
stand alone in revealing the fact. If it did, we might 
hesitate about so interpreting it. But the fact runs 
throughout the New Testament. Even in the Apoca- 
lypse, when the events of the kingdom are foreshad- 
owed till the time of the consummation, Israel stands 
out in peculiar prominence and separateness. There 
is first the sealing of the servants of our God among 
the tribes of Israel, and then before the throne stands 
a humanly innumerable multitude . promiscuously 
gathered from the Gentiles. Eev. 7 : 1-10. Even in 
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the holy city— the final culmination of redemption- 
are twelve gates, on which are inscribed the names of 
the twelve tribes of the children of Israel. Rev. 
21 : 12. ' 

The people of Jesus, as individually and personally 
considered, are described from two points of view. 
As viewed by Christ in relation to the Father, they 
are those who have been given him by the Father. As 
viewed by him in relation to mankind, they are those 
who believe in him. His people, as regarded from 
these two points of view^, are not identical. It is 
probably the well-nigh universal belief of Christen- 
dom that among those given to Christ are many in- 
capable of exercising faith, and, hence, who are not 
believers.^ It is possible as a conception, though not 
probable as a fact, that some who are believers are not 
among those given to Christ. The matter belongs to 
'* speculative rather than to practical theology;'* and 
ministers questions rather than godly edifying. 1 
Tim. 1 :4. For practical purposes it is not necessary 
to debate the matter. It is enough to note the fact— 
and we should do so with gratitude— that both state- 
ments and both points of view are necessary to our 
comfort. Here are our babes who have died, and 
others as well, as incapable as they of believing in 
Jesus. What of them ? Are they saved or lost ? In 
our perplexity we ask : Is there ground for the belief 



*As the subject will come up again, I content myself at pres- 
ent with the following statement of Prentiss, as quoted and 
endorsed by Strong: "Lyman Beecher and Charles Hodge first 
made current in this country the doctrine of the salvation of 
all who die in infancy.'* Systematic Theology, p. 357. 
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that they have been given to Christ t If so, they shall 
be saved. Have I been given to Jesus t I cannot 
tell. The Lamb's Book of Life has not been pub- 
lished. But if I believe in Jesus, I shall be saved, for 
God so loved the worid that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.*' John 3 : 16. No more 
satisfactory statement of the whole subject can be 
made than that made by Jesus himself. * 'All that the 
Father giveth me shall come to me; and him that 
Cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. For I came 
down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me. And this is the Father's will 
which hath sent me, that of all which he hath given 
me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up again 
at the last day. And (*For,' Revision) this is the will 
of him that sent me, that every one which seeth the 
Son, and believeth on him, may have everlasting life, 
and I will raise him up at the last day."^ John, 
6 : 37-40. 



'"Raise it" in verse 39 becomes "raise him" in verse 40. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE WORLD. 
I came ♦ * * to save the world. John 12: 47. 

Here is a fourth statement respecting the mission 
of Jesus as a Saviour. It differs quite largely from 
the three statements already considered, and yet it 
does not contradict them. It is a characteristic of all 
these statements that they are mutually supplement- 
ary. It is only as we put them all together, and have 
the work of salvation, as presented from all the varied 
points of view embraced in them, brought to our at- 
tention, that we get a comprehensive conception of 
Christ's saving work. 

Of all the statements respecting the purpose of 
Christ's mission, this is perhaps the one most difficult 
to explain with clearness and definiteness. I shall do 
the best I can to make the matter intelligible. If it be 
found that thought is required to grasp the concep- 
tion, the fact may be to our advantage. It is well 
sometimes to be set thinking, and not have attention 
called solely to that which we at first mention readily 
and fully apprehend. There are deep things in God's 
word— strong meat for strong men, to use Paul's ex- 
pression—which can only be understood after deep 
and prolonged study, and which can even then be only 
approximately fathomed and compretended. When 
we come to the New Testament conception of the 
world and its doctrines respecting it, we come to one 
of the deep and distinctive features of Christian teach- 
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ing. The teaching runs throughout the New Testa- 
ment, but finds its fullest expression in the writings of 
John. It is especially difiBcult for the merely English 
student to reach a clear conception of New Testament 
teaching on the subject, for the reason that different 
words in the original are indiscriminately rendered 
world in our authorized version. In this respect, how- 
ever, the revision is a great improvement upon the 
authorized version. While in only three instances 
does it change the text, in all other cases it does in- 
dicate, in the margin, the distinctive meaning of the 
word employed in the original. 

In his Analytical Concordance, Young registers five 
different Greek words which are rendered *' world" in 
our authorized version. But of these one is used but 
once, and really means earth, and is so rendered in the 
revision. Rev. 13 : 3. So it may be eliminated. Two 
others are simply the singular and plural forms of the 
same word, and so may be regarded as one. There re- 
main then three distinct words in the Greek which 
are rendered ** world'' in our version. These three 
words have each a distinct meaning, and even where 
they approach most nearly to equivalence of signifi- 
cation there is still a shade of difference between them 
which makes the choice of one rather than either of 
the others desirable. 

These three words are aiaav^ xoffjuoS and oiuoviJiBvtf, 
They have all been more. or less anglicized, and in 
such form may be found in our latest and best English 
dictionaries. They will be found in the vocabulary 
as aeon or eon, kosmos and ecumenical. Aioov refers 
specially to time. Comparing it with kosmos, Arch- 
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bishop Trench says: **It is certainly a question 
whether we might not have made more use of *age' 
in our version; we have employed it but rarely— only, 
indeed, in two places. * * * One can not but regret 
that by this or some other like device our translators 
did not mark the difference between words conveying, 
to a considerable extent, different ideas ; KofffjLo^ be- 
ing the *' world'* contemplated under aspects of space, 
aicov under aspects of time— xofffio^y mundus, and 
aioov seculum; for the Latin, like the Greek, has two 
words where we have, or have acted as though we had, 
but one. * * * It must be admitted that we are losers 
by the course which we have adopted."^ That there 
is a radical difference in the signification of these two 
words is manifest from Eph. 2 : 2, where both occur 
'*In time past ye walked according to the course of 
this world"— according to the aiaov of the xoff/io? — 
that is, according to the age of the world.* We speak, 
for example, of the Elizabethan age. We might use 
the word world, and say the Elizabethan world. But 
we do not; and we do not because it would not set 
forth the idea we wish to express. We wish to call 
attention to the social, political, literary or other char- 
acter of her time-the period covered by her reign- 
nbt to the physical condition of the earth or the geo- 
graphical distribution of its inhabitants at that time. 
This same difference is indicated very clearly in an- 
other text. In the interpretation of the parable of 
the sower, Jesus says: The field is the world— xo<rjLio$, 



'Synonyms of the New Testament, Trench, Second Part, pp. 
35, 36. 

"The revisers indicate the occurrence of this word in the 
text by placing in the margin Gr. Age. 
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—The harvest is the end of the world— atcov. 
Matt. 13:38-39. We all know the difference be- 
tween the field and the harvest. The harvest comes 
at the end of the season. But seasons come and go, 
while the field remains indefinitely. So, too, our Sav- 
iour assures us that **the children of this world 
marry, and are given in marriage; but they which 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and 
the resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are 
given in marriage. * ' Ijuke 20 : 34-35. Every merely 
English reader of this passage will naturally, if not 
necessarily, draw from it the thought that, while mar- 
riage is practised in this world, it will not be in 
heaven. That is probably true, but it is not what 
Jesus affirms. What he does say is, that marriage is 
practised in this age, but in the age beyond the resur- 
rection it will not be. 

The second word is uoa^o^. It denotes the uni- 
verse in its order, arrangement and harmony— especi- 
ally our earth and its environment as the abode of 
man. It is our earth with its flora and fauna — its at- 
mosphere and climate. Hence, the title given to Hum- 
boldt's great work— Cosmos. The third word— oixov- 
fiBvrf points specially to the habitable parts of the 
earth and the people who dwell there. Thus Luke 
tells us that there went out a decree from Caesar Au- 
gustus that all the world should be taxed or enrolled 
—evidently referring to the habitable earth so far as 
subject to Roman dominion.^ Luke 2:1. The im- 



*In the Revised Version the occurrence of this word in the 
original is indicated by — Gr. — the inhabited earth — in the 
margin. 
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portant word of the three in the study of the New 
Testament teaching with regard to the world and of 
our Saviour's mission to it is the second— xocr/io^ 
This is the word employed in the text. It is used 
more frequently than both the others combined. The 
word world occurs in our version two hundred and 
thirty-three times. In one hundred and eighty-five 
of these occurrences it is the rendering of the word 
KOijfjLO^. Almost precisely four out of five times, then, 
the word world in our version represents the word 
HOffjAoi in the original. It is the word that specially 
concerns us now, and is the one occurring in all pas- 
sages that will be cited in this chapter unless notice is 
given to the contrary. 

Nor does this word have a single and unvarying 
meaning. Its signification develops along two distinct 
lines. In the first place, it strictly denotes order, 
beauty, adornment. ** Whose adorning," writes Peter, 
**let it not be that outward adorning.'* 1 Peter 3 : 3. 
The word is Korj/io^. You would scarcely think that a 
word denoting the universe would mean as well the 
personal toilet adornments of women. And yet this 
is its primary meaning. And hence it is from this 
word our wo id cosmetic is derived. The noun occurs 
nowheie ehe in the New Testament in this sense, but 
the verb from which it is derived occurs quite fre- 
quently. Thus we read: **Then all those vir- 
gins arose and trimmed— (cosmossed)— their lamps." 
*'Some spake of the temple, how it was adorned— (cos- 
mossed)— with goodly stones and gifts." John tells 
us that he **saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
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adorned— ( cosmossed ) — for her husband. ' ' Matt. 
25 : 7, Luke 21 : 5, Rev. 21-2. 

In the second place, it is used to describe the phys- 
ical universe. And yet, even here it retains some- 
thing of its primary meaning. It is the antithesis of 
chaos. As used in the New Testament, and especially 
by John— who employs the w^ord more frequently 
than all the other New Testament writers combined- 
it refers to the universe as man^s universe. It is to 
our world— not the stellar world, not even the solar 
system— but simply our earth as fitted for human 
habitation. And further, even as thus limited, the 
word has three, possibly four, distinct shades of mean- 
ing. First, it denotes our earth mainly in its physi- 
cal aspects as fitted up for human habitation. Thus 
Matthew says that when announcing, in the Day of 
Judgment, to those on his right hand, the award to 
be given them, Jesus will say: **Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world. * ' Matt. 25 : 34. 
Paul, writing to the Ephesians, and including himself 
with them, speaks of being chosen in Christ before 
the foundation of the world. Eph. 1 : 4. In his in- 
tercessory prayer, Jesus prays: **And now, Fa- 
ther, glorify thou me with thine own self with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was." 
John 17 :5. In these and similar texts the word evi- 
dently denotes the material universe in its perfect 
form. Second, it denotes this earth as inhabited by 
man, and hence man and his home. Thus it is used 
in that text so familiar and so precious to us all— 
**God so loved the world." John 3:16. 
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* Third, it denotes mankiiid and its home as alienated 
from God and opposed to his kingdom. * ' If the world 
hate you, ye know that it hated me before it hated 
you. If ye were of the world, the world would love 
his own, but because ye are not of the world, but I 
have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you. ' ' John 15 :18-19. 

Such are the different meanings and shades of 
meanings borne by this word. In view of them it 
is not strange that Archbishop Trench calls attention 
to **the serious confusions which, if not carefully 
watched against, may arise therefrom.'*^ 



^Synonyms of the New Testament, Trench, Second Part, p. 
38. As I have followed Trench in assigning three meanings to 
the secondary use of the word, I add the suhstance of his com- 
ment upon it: "Koofio^ is a word with a history of very great 
interest in more aspects than one. Suidas traces four succes- 
sive significations through which the word passed. * * * 
Haying originally the meaning of 'ornament' * * * it passed 
to that of 'order,' 'arrangement,' 'beauty,' as springing out 
of these. * * * Pythagoras is said to have been the first who 
transferred and applied the word to the sum total of the ma- 
terial universe, desiring thereby to express his sense of the 
beauty and order which everywhere reigned in it. * * * From 
this signification of Kooftoq as the material world, which is not 
uncommon in Scripture (Matt. 13:35, John 21:25, Rom. 
1: 20), followed that of Koofioq as the sum total of the men 
living in the world (John 1: 29, 4: 42, 2 Cor. 5: 19), and then, 
upon this, and ethically, those not of the eKKXtioiat the alien- 
ated from the life of God (John 1: 10, 1 Cor. 1: 20-21, James 
4: 4, 1 John 3: 13)," Cremer distinguishes four significations, 
as follows: **Ko<jfiog denotes the sum total of what God has 
created (according to profane view to irav, the universe) ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Of the expression — from the foundation of the world — ^Matt. 
13: 36. This expression, however, involves * * * a reference 
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It is manifest that in the text and kindred pA- 
sages the word is used in the second of these senses. 
First, because the Scriptures nowhere teach that Je- 
sus came to save the material universe from physical 
ruin. He came to save man, and also, as it would 
seem, his home. As the earth shared the consequences 
of man^s sin, it is to participate in the blessings of 
his salvation. Rom. 8 : 19-21. Second, it cannot 
refer to the world as alienated from God and op- 
posed to Christ and his kingdom, for the reason that 
acceptance of Christ is essential to salvation. It is 
then manifestly in the second of these three senses 
that the word world is used in all those parages in 
which Christ is spoken of as the Saviour of the world. 
It is this earth with its people-humanity and its 
home. 

But even as thus restricted, the word is used in a 
two- fold way. It is used both distributively and col- 
lectively. In both senses Christ came not to judge 

to the fact that the word is — II. The abode of humanity, or 
that order of things within which humanity moves, of which 
man is the centre. * ♦ * Sin and death have penetrated into 
it. * * * This leads us to the more precise definition of the 
conception to be referred to under IV. A Koafioq is regarded 
as that order of things of which humanity is the centre, the 
latter is had specially in view, and the word accordingly de- 
notes, III. Mankind as it manifests itself in, and through, 
such an order. * ♦ * The way would thus seem sufficiently 
prepared for Koofiog, denoting IV.; that order of things which 
is alienated from God, as manifested in and by the human race, 
in which mankind exists; in other words, humanity as alien- 
ated from God and opposed to his revelation.* * * This use 
is specially Pauline, and even more completely Johannine." 
Lexicon, s. v., Koa/wg, 
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the world but to save it. The reference is, of course, 
to his incarnation. When he came into the world by 
being born into it, his purpose was to save it, not to 
judge it. This does not deny the fact of the final 
judgment. That comes as the final result of his com- 
ing. It is not the immediate purpose of his coming. 
And yet, after all, it is worthy of note that Christ did 
not come at all to judge the xoajnos. at any time. 
True, there is one passage that seems positively to de- 
clare that he will do so. God **hath appointed a day 
in the which he will judge the world in righteousness, 
by that man whom he hath ordained, whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him from the dead.'* Acts 17:31. But the word 
here is oixovpievT^. In another place, Paul replies to 
an objection raised to something in his teaching by 
asking: **Then how shaU God judge the world?" 
Eom. 3:6. But it is noticeable that it is spoken of 
God, and has a general reference to the moral govern- 
ment of the world rather than a specific reference to 
the final judgment.^ Christ's mission in the world 
is not judicial, but gracious; not punitive, but re- 
demptive. He came not to judge the world, but to 
save it; not to destroy men's lives, but to save them. 
John 12 : 47, Luke 9 : 56. Simply from the prophe- 



*Alford very pertinently comments; he does not enter into 
the objection and answer it in detail, but rejects at once the 
idea of God being unjust, alluding, probably, to Cl«n 18: 25, 
by recalling to mind, "that the Judge of all the earth must 
do right" Greek New Testament, Vol. 2, p. 338. Besides, we 
have the assurance "that the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son." John 5: 22. 
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cies found in the books of Moses the Samaritans had 
come to expect that the Christ who should come would 
be the Saviour of the world. John 4:42. And the 
Apostle John, out of the fullness of his knowledge of 
Christ and his mission, declares: **We have seen and 
do testify that the Father sent the Son to be the Sav- 
iour of the world." 1 John 4:14. And the world 
needed a Saviour. John tells us that the whole world 
lieth in wickedness, or, rather, as in the Revision, **in 
the evil one." 1 John 5:19. There are no excepted 
places— no excepted persons. ** Among whom we all," 
writes the Apostle Paul, **had our conversation in 
times past." Bph. 2 : 3. The whole world lies there. 
It lies not merely in his power, but in his embrace. 
He is the prince of the world, and the world is loyal 
to its king. John 12 :31, 14 :30, 16 :11. 

It is this world, thus under the power of the evil 
one, and rendering loyal service to his kingdom, that 
Jesus came to save. He came to save it distributively 
—every man, woman and child within it There is 
no person in the world who may not claim Christ as 
his Saviour, because he is the world's Saviour. **God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life." John 3:16. **Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every creature."* 
Mark 16 : 15. These two texts, as well as others 
which might be cited, show clearly that Jesus is the 



^While the authenticity of this portion of Mark's gospel may 
be somewhat doubtful, its canonicity is generally conceded. 
The reader of the original is asked to compare verse 15 with 
Rom. S: 19-21. 
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Saviour of the world in such sense and to such an 
extent as to provide salvation for, and proffer salva- 
tion to, every man. He is the Saviour of the world— 
not simply of the Jew, nor of the Anglo-Saxon, but of 
every man. There is no human being who may not 
come with confidence to Jesus for salvation. 

And yet this does not declare— it does not neces- 
sarily even imply— that all men will be saved. Paul 
urges Timothy to the performance of a certain duty 
by the motive that it is **good and acceptable in the 
sight of God, who will have all men to be saved, and 
to come unto the knowledge of the truth." And he 
declares that he himself labors as he does because he 
trusts in the living God who is the Saviour of all men, 
specially of those that believe. ' ' 1 Tim. 2 : 3, 4-10. 
These passages reveal the fact that while Jesus is the 
available Saviour of all men, he is not the actual Sav- 
iour of all men. We have town physicians, and yet 
not all entitled to their services apply for them. In 
England- and elsewhere they have established 
churches. The land is divided into parishes. Its 
parish has its church and priest. All living within 
the parish are privileged to attend the parish church, 
and, as occasion offers, have the benefit of the parish 
clergy. But not all avail themselves of the privilege. 
So Christ is the provided and proffered Saviour of all 
men ; but all do not avail themselves of their privilege 
and accept him as such. 

But more than this. Christ is the Saviour of the 
world collectively. Humanity and its home, earth 
and its people, are to be saved. There is to be a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
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ness. Rev. 3-13. What a glorious outlook— what a 
grand culmination is that to which the plan of re- 
demption looks forward! how earnestly should 
we pray— how earnestly, in the light of these things, 
can we pray; Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven. Matt. 6 :10. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FBOH WBATH. 
We shall be saved from wrath through him. Rom. 5: 9. 

Having studied the statements of Scripture re- 
specting those whom Jesus saves, we come now to 
study those which tell us of that from which Jesus 
saves. The text declares, that he saves from wrath. 
Of course it is the wrath of God. It is so definitely 
expressed in the Revised Version. There the text 
reads: ** Shall we be saved from the wrath of God 
through him.'' The wrath of God is his manifested 
displeasure against sin; and, according to this same 
epistle, is revealed from heaven against all ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness of men." Rom. 1:18. It 
is not necessary here and now to discuss the manner 
of this revelation. It is enough to note the fact and 
the source of it. The revelation is so manifestly from 
heaven— providential and not merely casual— that 
there is no mistaking the fact that God hates sin and 
punishes it. He does so continuously. The revela- 
tion is not an occasional or spasmodic one, but is so 
constant and so continuous as to establish the fact that 
God's wrath against sin is not a mere impulse, but a 
propensity— not a mere passing passion, but a perma- 
nent principle. And yet, though constantly and con- 
tinuously, it is not now exhaustively manifested. The 
Scriptures speak of * * the wrath to come. ' ' Matt. 3 : 7, 
Luke 3 : 7, 1 Thes. 1 : 10. They also speak of a day of 
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wrath. Bom. 2 : 15, Rev. 6 : 17. This is a day, some 
time in the future— according to the teaching of the 
Apostle Paul, identical with the Day of Judgment— 
when God's wrath against sin will not only be fully 
manifested, but completely and finally executed. The 
wrath of God, then, is not merely his personal feeling 
in regard to sin, but is his oflBcial attitude toward it. 
It is displeasure manifested in punishment. Being 
saved from the wrath of God is then being saved from 
the penalty, or penal consequences, of sin. 

And now, what is the penalty— what the penal con- 
sequences—of sin? At least, as usually regarded, 
they are not comprehensive of all the actual conse- 
quences of sin. Penal consequences are legal conse- 
quences ; but among men adverse social, as well as af- 
flictive legal, consequences, follow the commission of 
crime. Whether such a distinction obtains in God's 
moral government we need not inquire. We ask now 
only— AVhat are those experiences of an adverse char- 
acter to which men are subjected by God as a punish- 
ment for sin— from which they would have been ex- 
empted if they had not sinned, and from which those 
who are saved will be delivered when that salvation 
is completely realized ? Perhaps the clearest and most 
satisfactory answer to these questions can be gained 
by a study of the account of the fall of man and its 
consequences as given in the book of Genesis. This 
narrative lies at the very base of all subsequent reve- 
lation, and is a relation of the facts upon which the 
whole scheme of salvation is founded. Turning then 
to this record, what do we find to be the historical 
consequences of sint 
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l—The sorrows and burdens of humanity. We can 
have little conception of the honor and dignity belong- 
ing to man in his original estate. We know him only 
in his fallen condition. And yet, even there, in the 
best specimens of our race, how noble is manhood! 
We are all familiar with the words of Shakespeare: 
What a piece of work is man ! How noble in reason ! 
How infinite in faculties, in form and moving ! How 
express and admirable! In action, how like an angel ! 
in apprehension, how like a God ! Hamlet Act 2, Sc. 
2. And we endorse as well as admire thoni. And yet 
we must say: The crown is fallen from oiu* head I woe 
unto us, that we have sinned ! Lam. 5:16. 

Looking at this record closely, we find this degrada- 
tion represented as manifesting itself specially in two 
directions. Before beginning to study this record in 
detail, it may be well to note that it is not to be in- 
terpreted with rigid literalness. Adam and Eve were 
not merely a man and a woman— a husband and a 
wife— but they were the man and the woman— the 
husband and the wife, and together constituted hu- 
manity. These statements respecting Adam and Eve 
are to be interpreted in the light of this fact. They 
were not simply individuals, they were representa- 
tives, types. Guided by this principle, we notice as 
the first manifestation of this degradation. 

a. The disabilities of womanhood. These disabili- 
ties are connected with two closely related conditions. 
The pains of motherhood. **I will greatly multiply 
thy sorrow and thy conception ; in sorrow thou shalt 
bring forth children.*' Gen. 3:16. We are not to 
interpret these statements with a slavish literalness. 
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They are not to be understood exclusively of women 
occupying the position and discharging the functions 
here specifically mentioned. In other words, they are 
not to be limited to wives and mothers. It is inti- 
mated in the narrative that in the original plan of 
creation it was contemplated that all women should 
be wives and mothers, and that family life should be 
one continual enjoyment. There was to be no sick- 
ness—no pain— no death, and hence no sorrow. It is 
then of woman as woman rather than of women as 
wives and mothers that these words are to be under- 
stood and interpreted. Hence we are to take this ex- 
pression respecting the pains of child-bearing in a 
general sense as comprehending all the physical dis- 
abilities and weaknesses of womankind. I shall not 
dwell upon the subject* It is enough to call attention 
to the fact, which we all recognize, that in addition to 
being subject to the common ills of humanity, woman 
is subject to trials and ills which are peculiarly her 
own. And these are the penalties of sin. 

In the second place, there are the restraints of 
womanhood. The expression— ** thy desire shall be to 
thy husband and he shall rule over thee"— is not to 
be restricted to the subjection of wifehood. It is to 
be referred generally to the social limitations of wom- 
en. As the former expression pointed to the physical, 
so this points to the social, disabilities of the sex. That 
there are now and always have been social burdens 
under which women labor, we all know. They are not 
restricted to those in married life, but are shared in 
greater or less degree by all women. 

b. The burden of manhood. This consists in the 
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straggle for subsistence for himself and his family. 
For much the same reasons that the expressions re- 
specting Eve were extended beyond wives and moth- 
ers to all women, those respecting Adam are to be ex- 
tended beyond husbands to all men. And the 
thought is that the burden of obtaining subsistence 
devolves upon him. And this is a burden for two 
reasons. First. Subsistence is to be obtained from 
an unfriendly earth. The ground is cursed and brings 
forth thorns and thistles. Second. His toil brings 
only subsistence. * * In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread, till thou return unto the ground." What- 
ever may be now, or whatever may have been in the 
past, the lot of the few for the great mass of mankind, 
life toil is the price of life maintenance. If we look 
closely we will find here the two elements that make 
work really burdensome for men. It is not the mere 
fact of toil. Occupation is better than indolence ; and 
there is more joy in activity than in sloth. The burden 
comes first in the fact that so much of labor is non- 
productive. It is the overcoming of obstacles— the 
destruction of thorns and thistles. And the second is 
that it results merely in maintenance. ** All the labor 
of man is for his mouth, and yet the appetite is not 
filled." Ecc. 6:7. Where maintenance is amply 
isecured, work is a pleasure, as affording opportunity 
for the manifestation of originality or gratification of 
taste, development of talent or display of power. But 
to be doomed to toil on and on, year in and year out, 
for little more than subsistence, is a burden. But this 
comes as the penalty of sin. In the unf alien state, man 
would not have been required to overcome difiiculties ; 
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for none would have existed— to spend time destroy- 
ing thorns and thistles, for none would have grown. 
Nor would he have had to toil for subsistence, for that 
would have been provided. In its physical and tem- 
poral aspect, then, the penalty of sin is the degrada- 
tion of humanity, realized on the one hand in the dis- 
abilities of women, and on the other in the toilsome 
struggle for subsistence on the part of men. But 
after all, this is not the chief content of the penalty 
of sin. 

2— The main penalty of sin is death. In fact, it 
is so spoken of as to convey the idea that it is the only 
penalty of sin. It was the only penalty threatened 
when the test of obedience was made known. **In the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." 
And yet, strangely as it would seem, when man had 
fallen, and the time for the infliction of the penalty 
had come, there is only incidental reference to death 
in the sentence pronounced upon Adam. His painful 
toil was to continue till he should return to the 
ground out of which he had been taken. This leads 
at once to the recognition of the fact that, in Scrip- 
ture usage, death means very much more than what is 
usually regarded as imported by the term. Looking 
at the matter as realized in the history, as recorded 
in Genesis, and as developed in the teachings of the 
later Scriptures, we find these following elements in 
the conception of death as the penalty of sin. 

a. Separation from one's fellows. As Adam and 
Eve came from the hand of the Creator, and as they 
entered into the married relation, they were both 
naked— both the man and his wife, and they were not 
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ashamed. And yet the very first effect of their sin, 
as recorded in history, is their common recognition of 
their common nakedness, and their attempt to hide 
it. There is something more—something other — 
here than mere physical nudity. In this regard there 
was no difference between the innocent and the fallen 
condition. Physical nakedness was not greater in the 
latter than in the former condition. It was wholly 
an internal matter— a matter of mind and heart. 
There was now something which each wishes to hide 
from the other. Openness and frankness are gone; 
and concealment, developing oftentimes into decep- 
tion, has taken their place. This lias extended, until 
to-day there is concealment in all directions and in 
reference to all varieties of interests and conditions. 
In the Assembly, at Albany, the past winter there was 
introduced a bill designed to secure the taxation of 
all personal property. It was known as the Tax List- 
ing bill. It provided, in brief, for the filing, under 
oath, of a full list of personal property— debits and 
credits, cash and deposits— in fact, everything in the 
form of personal property, both assets and liabilities. 
At once the Merchants' Association of New York set 
itself to defeat the measure. It declared that the en- 
actment of the bill into a statute would largely de- 
stroy trade, because of the revelation it would make 
of the actual financial standing of those engaged in 
it. I do not refer to the matter for the purpose of 
expressing any opinion upon the bill as an economic 
measure. I do so simply to call attention to the fact 
that opposition to the bill was based upon distrust of 
one's fellows. This distrust arose from two considera- 
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tions. First, many would perjure themselves rather 
than honestly obey the law. Second, credit would be 
withheld from those whose financial standing would 
be shown to be weak. It matters not which would 
prove true. It was distrust. And distrust of one's 
f eUow was the very first manifestation of the presence 
of death. The woman whom the man at the creation 
had welcomed as bone of his bones and flesh of his 
flesh, has now become so far separated that openness 
is abandoned and concealment is practised. Distrust 
is the penalty of sin. The penalty of sin is death. 
Distrust is death. 

b. The next step in the progress of death, as his- 
torically developed, was estrangement from God. 
When, for the first time after his sin, the man recog- 
nized the presence of God in the garden, he hid him- 
self—hid himself because of his nakedness. Not even 
the leaf apron, which so far concealed their nakedness 
as to enable the man and his wife to hold comfortable 
fellowship, sufficed to conceal his nakedness from his 
Maker. The estrangement from God was greater 
than that from his fellow. The extent of it can best 
be recognized by contrast. In his innocence, Adam 
and his Maker had met and communed together with 
perfect familiarity. There was no sense of littleness, 
or weakness, or ignorance on the part of Adam— no 
air of condescension on the part of God. So far as 
character and realization of the purposes of their 
being were concerned, they met as equals. There was 
reverence, but no dread, on the part of Adam— dig- 
nity, but no lordliness, on the part of God. Indeed, 
upon Adam special honor is bestowed by God. The 
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whole animate creation is brought before him, and to 
him is given the privilege of giving them names. His 
judgment is implicitly trusted; and whatever the 
name he suggested was promptly accepted. But, so 
far^ man stood alone. Among all the living crea- 
tures brought before him not one was found worthy to 
be Adam's companion. God commiserated his loneli- 
ness, and, by special creation, provided him compan- 
ionship. Adam gratefully accepted it, and when Eve 
stood beside him, he gave expression to the relation- 
ship between them in words which our Lord quotes as 
the utterances of God himself!^ Harmony between 
creature and Creator could not be more complete- 
judgments in agreement— wills in unison. But now, 
how changed ! Man is a conscious criminal, and God 
is a condemning judge. Companionship was at an 
end, communion was no longer possible. Sin's pen- 
alty was being experienced. Life lies in God's favor 
— Ps. 30 : 5— but that favor was forfeited, and man 
was reduced to the wretched condition of a dependent 
creature, alienated from his Creator and only possible 
benefactor. But even this was not all. 

c. There is a third element in the Scripture concep- 
tion of death. It is the death of the body— death as 
we usually understand it when we speak of it without 
limitation. But even thus used, it means in the Scrip- 
tures more than the final dissolution of body and 
spirit. It points to the whole long series of experi- 
ences that culminate at the last in absolute decease. It 
^comprehends the anxieties of mind— the sorrows of 
heart— the pains and weaknesses— decay and sick- 

^Compare Qen. 2:24 with Matt. 19:5. 
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nesses of body that terminate in death. ''Till thou 
return unto the ground, for out of it wast thou taken ; 
for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.'' 
Gen. 3 : 19. 

d. Nor does even this exhaust the conception of 
death. These experiences are simply temporal and 
partial. Separation from fellow is not absolute— es- 
trangement from God is not complete and final— exist- 
ence is not all pain— life all sorrow, and bodily death 
absolute extinction of being. But beyond this there 
comes a death which is hopeless and eternal. It is 
separation followed by no reunion— estrangement fol- 
lowed by no reconciliation— loss of privilege without 
hope of recovery. It is a death which knows no resur- 
rection—a night that knows no morning— a doom that 
knows no consolation— a misery into which penetrates 
no ray of hope. It is a condition of indescribable, 
scarcely conceivable wretchedness. 

Such are the experiences wrought by the wrath of 
God— such the penal consequences of sin. We realize 
neither their extent nor their character. Could our 
ears hear but for an hour the cries that ascend to 
heaven from earth's sorrowing ones— the moans that 
fall from the lips of the suffering— the words of hate 
that hiss from the lips of the angered— the blasphemy 
that issues from the impious; could our eyes see the 
wasted forms— the wan, pinched faces of the starv- 
ing—the maimed bodies and distorted features of the 
death-wounded; could our spirit take cognizance of 
the bitterness of earth's enmity to her Maker, we 
might have some conception of the penal consequences 
of sin. But we cannot, and we have to speak of its 
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consequences as indescribable and only imperfectly 
conceivable. 

It is from these consequences— indescribable and 
inconceivable— that Jesus saves. The manner in 
which and the extent to which he saves will be con- 
sidered later. It may be sufficient now to say that his 
salvation is complete. He not only saves from death, 
but he abolishes death and brings life and immortality 
to light. 2 Tim. 1 : 10. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FROM SIN. 

Thou shalt call his name Jesu9^ for he shall save his people 
from their sins. Matt. 1 : 21. 

Already this text has been once used for the sake 
of the answer it gives to the question— Whom Jesus 
saves. I now desire to use it for the sake of the 
answer it gives to the question— From what Jesus 
saves. This question was in part answered in 
the preceding chapter. Jesus saves from wrath. 
But he does more than that. He saves from sin. 
And this latter is a greater, more difficult task than 
the former. The former is a salvation without 
us— the latter is a salvation within us. The former 
respects condition— this respects character. It is 
oftentimes not difficult to secure the pardon of an 
offender and his release from imprisonment. A kind- 
hearted person of position and wealth may easily suc- 
ceed in doing that. But having secured the offender, 
to take him home and transform him— turn him from 
vicious to virtuous conduct, is a far harder task. It 
is such a task that Jesus assumes. Having appeased 
the wrath of God, he seeks to destroy the sin which 
caused it. Having saved from the penalty of sin, he 
seeks to transform the person of the sinner. It is no- 
ticeable that in the statement of this purpose, as made 
in our text, the noun is in the plural. In the former 
case it was in the singular. Before, the purpose of 
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Christ was said to be to save from wrath. Here it is 
said to be to save from sins. There are reasons for 
this variation. In the former ease the change was 
simply one of status. Here it is a change of actual 
habit. There the change was immediate— here it is 
gradual. There it turned upon the attitude of one 
being— God. Here it turns upon the attitude of mul- 
titudes of beings— all those saved by Christ. Besides, 
Jesus does not save simply from the abstract state of 
sin, but from the concrete practice of it— from all the 
manifestations of sin. And sin is variously mani- 
fested. All men do not sin in the same way and to 
the same extent. Nor does any man always sin in the 
same way. The text means to intimate that Christ 
saves from all forms and varieties and degrees of sin. 
He saves not merely from sin— but his people from 
their sins— each one from his peculiar characteristic 
sin. He saves, too, not merely from some sins, but 
from all. 

In one text, indeed, the noun is in the singular. 
When John the Baptist pointed his disciples to Jesus, 
as he walked within their sight along the highway, he 
said: '* Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world.'' John 1 : 29. And consistent- 
ly is the singular there used ; for it there embraces the 
sin of the world collectively as well as distributively 
considered. Jesus then saves not merely from the 
penalty of sin— but from sin— the world collectively 
from its sin— his people distributively from their 
sins. 

Now, what is involved in this ? I think, if we look 
into the matter closely, we will find that it embraces 
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three aspects of human character and conduct. It 
will be found to embrace the motive, the method and 
the manner of life. 

1— The motive, or purpose, of life. What is, and 
what should be, the dominant, controlling purpose of 
life? After aU, for what do we live? For what 
should we live? What should be the purpose that 
controls— the motive that actuates our life? What 
shaU it be? Shall it be principle or policy— duty or 
interest— God or the world? These questions, in fact, 
though not in form, pressed upon the first man as he 
stood before the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil. The fruit of the tree was divinely forbidden. 
And yet it was beautiful, and the tempter urged that 
it was desirable as well. Eating of it would lead to 
knowledge, and knowledge is something intelligent 
beings naturally and legitimately long for. What 
shall man do ? Disobey God and become wise, or obey 
God and remain ignorant? We know the choice 
which was actually made. Man chose to make some- 
thing other than God the controlling motive of his 
life. He did not know— at least did not realize— that 
** where ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be wise.'' He 
did not realize that he was gaining knowledge at the 
cost of uprightness— obtaining knowledge of good by 
sense of its los^, and of evil by experience of its pain- 
fulness and power. But he made the choice. And 
when the choice was made, sin was committed ; when 
the fruit was eaten, the sin was completed; and 
sin being completed, there followed death. James 
1 : 14-15. 

It is thus multitudes of men sin. It was thus Zac- 
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chaens sinned. It is thus the lost— those of whom 
Zacchaens is Ihe type— sin. They have missed the 
true purpose— have failed to recognize the right mo- 
tive for life. Zaeehaeus lived— not for piety, but for 
power; not for God, but for gold. His great aim was 
personal wealth and not human welfare or the divine 
glory. He recognized no regulative power higher 
than his owti will— no motive other than his own in- 
terest. But Jesus visits him, and all is changed. 
Jesus enters his home as a guest, and he leaves it as a 
Saviour. And the nature of the salvation experienced 
by Zaeehaeus is indicated by the open confession 
which it prompted. And that confession recognized 
lordship on the part of Jesus and stewardship on the 
part of himself. He now felt and acknowledged that 
neither himself nor his possessions were absolutely 
his ow^n. He was himself subject to a higher power, 
and the cause of charity had claims upon his sub- 
stance. 

And so is it with lost men universally, both as to 
sin and salvation. '*H our gospel is veiled, '* writes 
Paul to the Corinthians, **it is veiled in them that are 
perishing, in whom the God of this world hath blinded 
the minds of the unbelieving, that the light of the gos- 
pel of the glory of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should not dawn upon them. For we preach not our- 
selves, but Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as your 
servants for Jesus' sake." 2 Cor. 4: 3-5. **For many 
walk," he \vrites to the Philippians, **of whom I told 
you often, and now tell you even weeping, that they 
are the enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is 
perdition, whose God is the belly, and whose glory is 
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in their shame who mind earthly things/' Phil. 3: 
17-19. 

In order then to save lost men from sin they must 
be led to recognition of the right purpose of life— to 
recognition and acknowledgment of Jesus as the right- 
ful Lord of life. **For to this end Christ died and 
lived again, that he might be Lord of both the dead 
and the living.'' Eom. 14:9. And so the Apostles 
preached. **If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that God 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. ' ' Rom. 
10 : 9. And they led to such recognition and acknowl- 
edgment by pressing the fact that in our stead Jesus 
has borne the penal consequences of sin. **For the 
love of Christ constraineth us, because we thus judge, 
that one died for all, therefore all died; and he died 
for all that they which live should no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto him who for their sakes died 
and rose again." 2 Cor. 5:14-15. And when a lost 
sinner is led to recognition and realization of these 
things, like Zacchaeus he is led to make prompt and 
open confession. 

"Here, at that cross, where flows the blood 
That bought mj guilty soul for God, 
Thee my new Master now I call. 
And consecrate to thee my all." 

2— The method of life. Having gained a conception 
of the right purpose of life, how is that purpose to be 
realized? This is an old question. It was brought 
by an inquirer to the Prophet Micah. ** Wherewith 
shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before 
the high God? Shall I come before him with burnt 
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offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord 
be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soulf Mieah 6 : 6-7. In other words, is the way 
to please God to practise ritual observances, present 
costly offerings, or endure painful penances? The 
same question was brought to Jesus. **What must we 
do, that we may work the works of God. ' ' John 6 :28. 
It is a practical question. Men may have a right mo- 
tive and yet be utterly mistaken in the method. Jesus 
told his disciples that the time would come when 
** whosoever killeth you shall think that he offereth 
service unto God.'' John 16:2. So Saul of Tarsus 
felt. **I verily thought with myself that I ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth." Acts 26:9. Through fulfilment of the 
requirements of the Mosaic law he expected salvation. 
But, as currently maintained by those with whom he 
associated, Jesus had designs against their holy place 
and intended to change the customs which Moses had 
established. Acts 6 : 14. Hence in that law he 
trusted, and the followers of Jesus he persecuted. 
But when it pleased God to reveal his Son in him— 
Gal. 1 : 15— he saw and felt differently. Then those 
things in which he once boasted and upon which he 
once based his confidence became as refuse, that he 
might win Christ. Phil. 3:8. And as it was with 
him, so was it with his countrymen, as those tender 
words in the epistle to the Romans indicate. ** Breth- 
ren, my heart's desire and my supplication to God is 
for them, that they may be saved. For I bear them 
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witness that they have a zeal for God, but not accord- 
ing to knowledge. For being ignorant of God's 
righteousness, and seeking to establish their own, they 
did not subject themselves to the righteousness of 
God." Rom. 10:1-3. And then, too, these men were 
** Israelites, whose is the adoption, and the glory, and 
the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the ser- 
vice of God, and the promises ; whose are the fathers, 
and of whom is Christ as concerning the flesh. ' ' Rom. 
9:4-5. And yet, though so signally blessed and ap- 
parently so near to God, they were unsaved. While 
cherishing a right conception of the purpose of life, 
so far as external formal' recognition wa^ concerned, 
they yet utterly failed to attain actual saving realiza- 
tion of that purpose. Desiring to serve God, and 
flattering themselves that they were actually doing so, 
they were yet disobeying him. So with Cornelius and 
other devout persons of that day. So at this day. 
Jesus is the way, the truth, the life— no one cometh 
' unto the Father but by him. John 14 :6. 

It is not enough then to-day to lead men to recog- 
nition of merely divine claims and to acknowledg- 
ment of obligation to lead a religious life. There 
must be recognition and acceptance of God's Son, and 
trust for acceptance with God through and in him. 
Distinctive Christianity and not simply devout desire 
or conscientious Judaism is demanded. 

3— There are, third, the details of life— what we 
may call the manner of it. The thought, words and 
acts of our daily life must be conformed to the will 
of God. "With regard to these all the saved are at 
fault. We all had our conversation in times past in 
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the lust of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh 
and of the mind, and were by nature the children of 
wrath even as others. Bph. 2:3. True, the sins of 
some are dominantly mental and those of others char- 
acteristically physical. But they are all alike the sins 
of an unrenewed nature. All this must be changed. 
There must be an entire abandonment of sinful 
thought and sinful deed, and a cherishing of holy 
thought and practising of holy deeds. How often 
and how earnestly is this fact presented in the epistles 
of Paul. **Be ye therefore imitators of God, as be- 
loved children," he writes to the Bphesians, *'and 
walk in love as Christ also loved you, and gave himself 
up for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for an 
odor of a sweet smell." Eph. 5 : 1-2. What a model 
of holy living is here presented ! And what a motive 
is presented, urging to its attainment ! Imitation of 
God— conformity to Christ! Life to be as loving as 
his who provided a Saviour-as gracious and self- 
sacrificing as his who by death purchased our salva- 
tion! And this passage stands not alone. To quote 
all would be to quote a large portion of the hortative 
parts of the New Testament. I content myself with 
one citation further. *'I, therefore, the prisoner in 
the Lord, beseech you to walk worthily of the calling 
wherewith ye were called." Bph. 4:1. And what 
is that? **Who saved us, and called us with a holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to 
his own purpose and grace, which was given us in 
Christ Jesus before times eternal, but hath now been 
manifested by the appearing of our Saviour, Christ 
Jesus." 2 Tim. 1:9. It is a life worthy of men 
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being saved according to the gracious purpose of an 
infinitely wise and indescribably loving God. 

Such is the salvation from sin which Jesus shall 
secure for his people. It is something more than a 
mere external reformation. Something more than 
merely a sincerely religious life. It is something radi- 
cal and revolutionary. **If any man is in Christ he 
is a new creature. '* 2 Cor. 5:17. There is a new 
conception of the purpose of life. It is to be a life for 
God. There is a new conception of the acceptable 
way of serving God. It is by the acceptance of the 
proffer and the realization of the purpose of his 
grace as revealed in Jesus Christ. There is a new 
ideal as to the details of conduct that make up and 
characterize life. It is that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, and righteously, 
and godly in this present world. Titus 2 :12. 

Nor is this merely an ideal. It is an ideal. Jesus 
has set it before him as that which is to be realized in 
his work of salvation. **He gave himself for us that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a people for his own possession, zealous of 
good works.'' Titus 2:14. But it is an ideal which 
is to be realized. * * Christ also loved the church, and 
gave himself up for it, that he might sanctify it, hav- 
ing cleansed it by the washing of water with the word, 
that he might present the church to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, 
but that it should be holy and without blemish.'' 
Bph. 5 :25-27. It is an ideal that is even now being 
measurably realized. ''And you," writes the apostle 
to the Colossians, ''being in time past alienated and 
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enemies in your mind in your evil works, yet now 
hath he reconciled in the body of his flesh through 
death, to present you holy and without blemish, and 
unreprovable before him/' Col. 1:21-22. This is 
a very suggestive passage. When Jesus undertook to 
save his people, they were alienated from and enemies 
to God in their mind. This alienation and enemity 
of mind were manifested by evil deeds in the life. 
Through the death of Christ this state of enmity was 
removed. God's wrath was appeased, and those 
whom Christ undertook to save were treated as 
friends. But Christ wished to make them actually 
such. He was to substitute love for alienation and 
enmity— good works for wicked ones. And the pas- 
sage assures us of his success. These Colossian Chris- 
tians were not only won for God, but they were pre- 
sented to him as holy— that is, as the following ex- 
pressions indicate: consecrated— devoted to God. We 
speak to-day of one being devoted to another. Our 
thought is that love is so strong that time, affection, 
service, all and alike are freely given to the person 
loved. So with those whom Jesus makes holy. They 
are devoted to God— not simply formally, but actu- 
ally. They are also without blemish. The expression 
probably refers to the requirements respecting sacri- 
ficial victims. They were to be without blemish- 
that is, without defect. And unreprovable— no fault 
to be censured. 

True, this is an attainment not always realized in 
this life. We turn to the epistles, and how many 
faults do we find recognized and corrected. Nor is it 
ever completely realized, and yet it measurably is. 
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There are Israelites, indeed, in whom is no guile. 
John 1 : 47. There are those who, like Demetrius, 
have the witness of all men and of the truth itself. 3 
John 12. But ultimately it will be completely and 
* universally realized. '*He shall save his people from 
their sins.'* 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE KINGDOM. 

And the Lord ♦ ♦ ♦ will preserve me unto his heavenly 
kingdom. 2 Tim. 4: 18. 

Having answered the questions, whom Jesus saves, 
and from what he saves, we come now to the ques- 
tion—To what he saves. It is an important question. 
Having saved those whom he does save from wrath 
and from sin, to what does he introduce them ? What 
is to be the final issue of salvation? It cannot be 
simply negative. There must be some positive good 
in store for those for whom so much has been done. 
When a benevolent person has taken a youth from 
prison and transformed him— changed not simply his 
condition, but his character— some career is sought 
for him. Some position must be found for him to 
fill-some pursuit to which he can devote his time and 
his energies. So, when Jesus has saved man and his 
world, there must be some future provided for them. 
Salvation is not the end of life. It is only equipment 
for life. What, then, shall be the life for which so 
costly a preparation has been made ? 

I suppose that, so far as redeemed men are con- 
cerned, we are ready to say that life will be one of 
bliss in heaven, where we will wear golden crowns, 
twang golden harps, and sing the song of Moses and 
the Lamb. We gather this conception from the poetic 
and figurative expressions of the Apocalypse. We 
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scarce stop to realize the fact that these expressions 
are not intended to be understood in a severely literal 
sense. And even when we do, in some measure, real- 
ize this fact, we can scarce dismiss the thought that, 
after all, very much such must be the employments 
of the life to come. But turning from these figura- 
tive expressions and poetic conceptions, and coming 
down, as nearly as we can in such a matter, to the 
plain, simple truth, what is to be the final condition of 
saved men? 

AVhat say the Westminster Standards? Many of 
you are familiar with the statement of the Shorter 
Catechism. **At the resurrection, believers, being 
raised up in glory, shall be openly acknowledged and 
acquitted in the day of judgment, and made perfectly 
blessed in the full enjoyment of God to all eternity.*' 
Question 38. You will note that there is no mention 
of heaven here. What says the Confession? Then 
shall the righteous go into everlasting life, and receive 
that fullness of joy and refreshing which shall come 
from the presence of the Lord." Chapter xxxiii, 
2. Again, no mention of heaven. What says the 
Larger Catechism? **At the day of judgment, the 
righteous, being caught up to Christ in the clouds, 
shall be set on his right hand, and there openly ac- 
knowledged and acquitted; shall join with him in the 
judging of reprobate angels and men, and shall be 
received into heaven, where they shall be fully and 
forever freed from all sin and misery ; filled with in- 
conceivable joys, made perfectly holy and happy both 
in body and soul, in the company of innumerable 
saints and angels; but especiaUy in the immediate 
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vision and fruition of God the Father, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, to all eternity. 
And this is the perfect and full communion which the 
members of the invisible church shall enjoy with 
Christ in glory at the resurrection and day of judg- 
ment." Question 90. "We are now concerned solely 
with the statement— shall be received into heaven. Is 
that a Scriptural statement? I have one of the best 
Bible text-books published.^ Under the title- 
Heaven— Saints' Final Reward— it cites very nearly 
one hundred separate passages, and yet not one of 
them explicitly states that the saints' final reward is a 
home in heaven. Bear in mind that I am speaking of 
the final— not the intermediate— state of the re- 
deemed. But this may be the fault of my own vision. 
What proof, then, is furnished in the Standards them- 
selves for the statement ? You may not be aware that 
for all the statements of the Standards the Scriptural 
proof is officially supplied. This was first furnished 
by the Westminster Assembly itself.^ These proofs 
have been revised from time to time by the churches 
adopting the Standards. In recent times an able com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America spent six years in revising these 
proof texts. And now, what are the texts that are 



*The Bible Text Cyclopfledia, Inglis., London Religious Tract 
Society. 

'Parliament ordered "five hundred copies of it" — Confession 
of Faith — ^'*to be printed for the members of both Houses, and 
that the Assembly do bring in their marginal, to prove every 
part of it by Scripture." History of the V^estminster As- 
sembly, Hertherington, p. 244. 
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submitted to justify the statement that at the day of 
judgment the saints shall be received into heaven? 
Just this: **Then shall the King say unto them on 
his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world. But the righteous into life eternal.'' 
Matt. 25 :34-46. That is aU. You will notice that the 
text does not contain the word heaven. Do you not 
suppose that, if the Scriptures contained anywhere an 
explicit statement that heaven is the final home of the 
saved, that committee would have found it, and, hav- 
ing found, would have used it?^ We may conclude, 



*These statements will probably surprise some of my readers, 
and hence proof of them is given. In 1888 the General As- 
sembly appointed a committee of seven ministers ''to revise 
the proof-texts of our Standards." One of these declined to 
serve, and three others were appointed. In 1801 the com- 
mittee made an extended report, in which is found the follow- 
ing statement: The Assembly that instituted the present re- 
vision of the proof-texts improved on the methods of the 
earlier revision by appointing a committee of nine ministers, 
all but one of whom have been able to devote much labor to 
the work. The committee was intended to be fairly repre- 
sentative of the whole Church, by the character, qualification 
and position of its members, and by their geographical dis- 
tribution, and by numbers not too many to be practically co- 
operative. The committee, as its report shows, has done the^ 
work of revision by methods that have exacted the attention of 
every member to the whole of it, while by parts it has been 
subjected to particular study. The final report was made in 
1894, and in it is the following statement: ''Your committee 
cherishes the hope that its work will now be adopted by this 
Assembly, and that the committee may be discharged. It has 
existed and labored for six years, an unexpected duration. 
The Presbyterian Digest, 1808, pp. 21-26. 
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then, with considerable confidence, that the popular 
belief that the final reward of the saved is a home in 
heaven is, scripturally regarded, an unwarranted one. 

What do the Scriptures teach in regard to the mat- 
ter? That which our text teaches. I know that, as 
you read it in the Authorized Version, it excites in 
your minds no suggestion with regard to the final 
condition of the saved. But that is because of the 
translation. The Revision renders better— ** Save me 
unto his heavenly kingdom." The rendering of 
Bishop EUicott is still better— shall save me into his 
heavenly kingdom. The verb occurs frequently in 
the epistles of Paul, and in every other instance is 
translated, save; and the preposition means into, 
rather than unto. Respecting the expression, EUicott 
says: **a praegnans constructio (pregnant construc- 
tion) shall save and place me in." Pastoral Epistles, 
in loco. This, then, is the final issue of salvation. It 
is admission into the heavenly kingdom of our Lord. 
Nor is this the only text that so presents the final re- 
sult of salvation. It is the teaching of the text quoted 
above as cited to prove that saints are admitted to 
heaven. Matt. 25 :34. It is the teaching of Jesus in 
his interpretation of his parable of the wheat and the 
tares. Matt. 13 : 40-43. He taught it in his reply to 
the question— Are there few that be saved? Luke 
13:24-29. But it is not necessary to multiply cita- 
tions. It is more pertinent to ask, what is meant by 
admission into his heavenly kingdom ? 

I cannot but think that the present condition of 
the two great Anglo-Saxon nations of the world is to 
such an extent analogous to that of the kingdom of 
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Jesus as to furnish instructive and illustrative an- 
swer.^ Both nations are actively prosecuting a career 
of expansion. This career is professedly dominantly 
a benevolent and not a selfish one. There is no con- 
cealment of the fact that it is expected that the final 
results of the expansion will be the advancing of sel- 
fish interests as well as the satisfying of humanitarian 
impulses. Nevertheless, the dominant motive, pro- 
fessedly, at least, is benevolent and not selfish. With- 
in the regions sought to be brought within the 
dominiop of the expanding nation are those who mis- 
trust the motive, discredit the profession, and hence 
oppose the movement. Force as well as kindness be- 
comes necessary for the accomplishment of the object. 
Together they win, and the outlying territory is 
brought within the geographical limits of the nation. 
But victory does not remove difficulties though it 
changes their nature. Physical difficulties now give 
place to moral ones— fiscal and military to economic 
and civic ones. "What shall be the status— what the 
privileges of the people of these included regions? 
These are the questions which are confronting and 
perplexing us as a nation to-day. They are less per- 
plexing to Britain than to us, for the reason that, more 
consciously and avowedly than ourselves, they are 
seeking the extension of their kingdom and the fusing 
of all parts of their widely extended empire into some 
kind of political unity. We have not yet reached 
consciousness of such a purpose, and even fear a pol- 
icy looking to such a result. We feel that the incor- 



^This sermon was preached March 24, 1901. 
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poration of these new regions into our Republic— 
their admission to equal fellowship, and to full enjoy- 
ment of aU the rights and privileges, political as weU 
as commercial and social, of American citizenship, is 
utterly out of the question. Differences of race and 
language and religion, and diversities of interest, 
are too great to permit us to think of such a result. 
It would end, as we feel, in the destruction of our own 
liberties rather than in securing these to the people we 
are seeking to befriend. 

And yet it is such an incoroporation as this that 
Jesus secures for those whom he saves. They are 
saved into his heavenly kingdom. They are not sim- 
ply brought under the dominion and vouchsafed some 
of the privileges of the kingdom. They are admitted 
into it, and secured in the enjoyment and possession 
of all the rights and privileges included in it. What, 
then, are the rights and privileges which are secured 
to the saved in Christ's heavenly kingdom? Of 
course, in answering this question we must avoid hu- 
man speculation and confine ourselves to divine rev- 
elation. But even within this limitation information 
is not so scanty as we are apt to suppose. **Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him. But God hath revealed them 
unto us by his Spirit.'' 1 Cor. 2:9. In other words, 
while these things did not lie within the range of 
human vision, nor even within the realm of human 
imagination, yet they have been made known to us 
by divine revelation. 

1— And, first, what is the heavenly kingdom? Is it 
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a location or a condition f Earthly kingdoms are 
both? Great Britain is both a geographical and a 
political expression. It is a designation both of a 
land and of a nation. And the conceptions are sepa- 
rable. One may be within the land and yet not be of 
the nation. He may belong to the nation and yet not 
be within the land. One is most fully and completely 
within the kingdom when he is within both the land 
and the nation. So is it, in a measure, with the citi- 
zensvof the kingdom of Jesus. They are not of this 
world, even as Christ is not of this world. John 17 :14. 
Their citizenship is in heaven, even when their resi- 
dence is on earth. Phil. 3 : 20. But admission to the 
heavenly kingdom is the realization of the fullest en- 
trance into the kingdom, and hence expresses both 
right and residence—privilege and possession. 

But let us not forget that every part of the territory 
embraced within a kingdom is equally, with all other 
parts, a part of the kingdom, and residence within 
it is residence within the kingdom. One is as much in 
Britain in Leeds as in London-in the United King- 
dom, when in Scotland as in England. This is true 
not only of the territory originally embraced in the 
kingdom, but of all other territory subsequently added 
to it and embraced within it. The Scriptures reveal 
the fact that our earth is to be incorporated into our 
Lord's heavenly kingdom. Its capital— the holy Jeru- 
salem—is to descend out of heaven, and in it the 
throne of God and the Lamb is to be set up, and there 
his servants are to serve him. Eev. 21 : 1, 22 : 3. Our 
Lord's heavenly kingdom, then, is both a place and a 
condition— a region and an institution. Admission 
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into it is admission both to a domain and a dominion— 
to the advantages of a domain and the privileges of a 
dominion. 

2— Admission into this kingdom necessitates great 
changes in our physical condition and social relation- 
ships. Writing to the Corinthians, Paul says : * *Now, 
this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God.'' 1 Cor. 15: 50. Human 
beings, as presently constituted— human life, as pres- 
ently maintained— cannot enter the kingdom. Our 
natural, corruptible bodies must be replaced by spirit- 
ual, incorruptible bodies. There are such bodies. 
There is a natural body and there is a supernatural 
body. 1 Cor. 15 : 44. I would have you notice that 
the spiritual body is yet a body. There is a widely 
cherished conception that the bodies of the saints in 
glory are spirit bodies. This is not the case. They 
are spiritual bodies, but not spirit bodies— if I may 
use such an expression. The word natural— literally, 
psychical— does not denote material as distinguished 
from spiritual, but soul as distinguished from spirit. 
Our present bodies are sensuous ones. Now, we gain 
all our knowledge of the outside world by our senses. 
Then we will do so by direct perception. Now, our 
knowledge is mediate— then, it will be immediate. We 
shall see as we are seen, and know as we are known. 
1 Cor. 13 : 12.^ But we are not left merely to infer- 



*A natural body, aufia ^x^'^^'^y ^s a body of which the iwxv, 
or animal life, is the animating principle; and a spiritual 
body, aofia nvevfiariKov, is a body adopted to the irvevfia, the 
rational, immortal principle of our nature. We know from 
experience what a natural body is. It is a body which has 
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ence in regard to this. The apostle plainly declares 
that the first man— Adam— was of the earth, earthy. 
The second man— our Saviour— is of heaven. As we 
have borne the image of the earthy we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly. 1 Cor. 15 : 44-49. And 
what that image is was to some extent revealed at the 
transfiguration. Matt. 17 : 1-5. 

And not only must the organization or constitution 
of our bodies be changed, but their present capacities 
and relationships as well. On Tuesday of Passion 
Week— the last day of our Saviour's public teaching 
—he was confronted by the Sadducees, with an appar- 
ently insuperable objection to the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead. In his reply he reveals to 
us the nature of the life into which the resurrection 



essentially the same properties as those of the brutes. A natu- 
ral body consists of flesh and blood; is susceptible of pain and 
decay ; and needs air, food and rest. It is a mere animal body, 
adapted to the conditions of an earthly existence. What a 
spiritual body is, we know only from Paul's description, and 
from the manifestation of Christ in his glorified body. We 
know that it is incorruptible, glorious, and powerful, adapted 
to the higher state of existence in heaven, and therefore not 
adapted to an earthly condition. Spiritual, in this connection, 
docs not mean ethereal, refined, much less, made of spirit, 
which would be a contradiction. * * * "There is a natural 
body and there is a spiritual body." This is a vindication of 
the apparently contradictory expression, spiritual body, which, 
according to the lettei-, is tantamount to immaterial matter. 
If, however, it is proper to speak of aujua ilrvxtKov^ a natural body, 
i.e., a body adapted to the principle of animal life, it is right to 
speak of a aufia nvevfiaenKoVt a spiritual body, i.e., a body 
adapted to the spirit." Commentary on 1 Corintldaiis, 
Hodge, ffi looo. 
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introduces us. * * The children of this world, ' ' he said, 
as reported by Luke, ** marry and are given in mar- 
riage; but they which shall be accounted worthy to 
obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage. Neither 
can they die any more, for they are equal unto the 
angels, and are the children of God, being the chil- 
dren of the resurrection.'' Luke 20:34-36. Life, 
then, within the heavenly kingdom is marriageless, 
birthless, deathless. And the nature and extent of 
the change from our present personal and social life 
comprehended in these three words grows upon us the 
more we contemplate it. 

3 — The home of the saved within the kingdom. 
Jesus assures us that in his father's house are many 
mansions. John 14 : 2. The word rendered— man- 
sions— occurs again in the chapter and is rendered 
abode. **\Ve will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him." John 14:23. The word means abode, 
residence, home, or, possibly strictly, an abiding place. 
The idea, then, seems to be that in the house of God 
there are many homes or abiding places. And the 
fact that Christ has gone to prepare a home for his 
people indicates that theirs is a home distinct from 
that of others. It is one of the many separate resi- 
dences or abiding places that in the aggregate consti- 
tute our Father's house. ^ I am very strongly of the 



^SchafT is of the opinion that the mansions here are the 
residences of the saved during the intermediate state. "Ac- 
cording to the Apocalypse, the many heavenly mansions here 
spoken of are, after all, not the final, but the intermediate, 
resting place of the saints till the general resurrection, when 
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belief that the redeemed and renewed earth will be the 
final home of the saved. Peter tells us that, according 
to God's promise, we are to look for a new heaven and 
a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 2 Peter 
3 : 13.^ In the closing chapters of the Apocalypse, the 
Apostle John describes this new home somewhat in 
detail. Of course, this description cannot here be con- 
sidered at length. Let it suffice to call attention to 
two things which show that these chapters describe 



the heavenly Jerusalem will descend upon the new, glorified 
earth, and Grod will dwell with his people forever. Rev. 21 : 1 flf, 
2 Pet. 3: 13. Then heaven and earth will be one, earth being 
changed to heaven and heaven to earth ; "one kingdom, joy and 
union without end." Lange's Commentary, in loco, 

I do not care to discuss the matter ; but am rather inclined to 
the belief that it refers to final state. I would, however, call 
attention to two things. First. Jesus here declares the ob- 
ject of his going away to be the preparation of a place for his 
disciples. But in addressing the righteous on the Day of 
Judgment he invites them to the kingdom prepared from the 
foundation of the world. May not the idea be that he went 
to prepare actually what had ideally — ^purposely — ^been pre- 
pared from the foundation of the world? Second. Notice the 
difference in the final state of the wicked and the righteous — 
Matt. 25: 41, compared with Matt. 25: 34. The wicked share 
with the devil and his angels in their home. But the righte- 
ous share with no one. A special home is provided for their 
occupancy. It is significant, too, that the preparation of this 
place was apparently synchronous with the founding of the 
world. See Matt. 25: 34, and the marginal references of the 
American Revision, in loco. 

*The subject cannot here be further considered, but the 
reader is asked to compare Peter's statement about the new 
heavens wherein dwelleth righteousness with Paul's statement 
in Eph. 2 : 2-3. 
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the final home of the redeemed, a. They realize the 
prayer our Lord himself gave us. And he gave it to 
us not only as a prayer to be used, but as a model 
with which all our praying should be accordant. 
"After this manner therefore pray ye: * * * Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done, in earth, as it is in 
heaven.'' Matt. 6:9-10. According to the West- 
minster divines, in using this second petition— Thy 
kingdom come— ** We pray that Satan's kingdom may 
be destroyed, and that the kingdom of grace may be 
advanced, ourselves and others brought into it, and 
kept in it, and that the kingdom of glory may be hast- 
ened." Shorter Catechism, Question 102. The 
kingdom of glory is then here when God's will is done 
in earth as it is in heaven. In the new heaven and the 
new earth it will be. The tabernacle of God is then 
with men, and he dwells with them. They are his 
people, and God himself is with them and is their God. 
Eev. 21 : 3. Now, if there be anything higher and 
better— any realization of the gracious purpose and 
redemptive triumph of Jesus more glorious than this, 
would he not have taught his people to pray for it? 
Why stop with the bringing of men to complete obedi- 
ence to the will of God on earth, if there be something 
higher and better beyond to which they are to be ad- 
vanced? The realization of all for which Jesus 
taught his disciples to pray is realization of all he 
taught them to expect. 

b. In writing to the Corinthians respecting the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, Paul says: **Then cometh 
the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father." 1 Cor. 15:24. He tells 
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them, moreover, that the last enemy to be destroyed is 
death. 1 Cor. 15 : 26.* The new heavens and new 
earth of the Apocalypse meet these conditions. The 
throne of God and of the Lamb is in the new Jerusa- 
lem—Rev. 22:3— and before it comes down out of 
heaven, death and hell have been cast into the lake of 
fire. Bev. 20 : 14. The new heavens and new earth 
of the epistle of Peter and the Apocalypse are then 
apparently the places prepared by Jesus for his 
people.^ 



*It appears not improbable that, after the general destruc- 
tion of the present form of the Vorld by fire, which shall ac- 
company the judgment, this world will be reconstituted and 
gloriously adapted to be the permanent residence of Christ 
and his church. As there is to be "a spiritual body," there 
may be in the same sense a spiritual world; that is, a world 
adapted to be the theatre of the glorified spirits of the saints 
made perfect. As nature was cursed for man's sake, and the 
creature, through him, made subject to vanity, it may be that 
they shall share in his redemption and exaltation.'' Outlines 
of Theology. A. A. Hodge, Chapter 37: 3. 

"There is nothing, then, in the other representations of 
Scripture, which appears, when fairly considered, to raise any 
valid objection against the belief that the renovated earth will 
be the ultimate inheritance of the heirs of promise. And there 
is much to shut us up to the conclusion that it will be so. We 
have enlarged on one testimony of inspiration (Eph. 1: 14), 
not because it is the only, or the chief one on the subject, but 
because it is so explicit that it seems decisive of the question. 
For an inheritance which had been already acquired or pur- 
chased, but which must be redeemed bcifore it can be really our 
possession, can be understood of nothing but that original 
dominion, which sin brought along with man, into the bondage 
of evil at the fall. ♦ ♦ ♦ And, on the whole, we are forced 
to conclude with Usteri, that "the conception of a transference 
of the perfect kingdom of Ood into the heavens, is, properly 
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4— And now a word with regard to the employment 
of the saved. It is a very common idea that the one 
sole occupation of the redeemed in glory is worship. 
The idea is founded upon a passage in Revelation. 
** These are they which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night in his 
temple." Rev. 7:14-15. But two considerations 
show that this cannot be regarded as descriptive of 
the occupation of the saved in the heavenly kingdom. 
a. The vision belongs to the time of the progress and 
not to that of the completion of Christ's kingdom, b. 
In the holy Jerusalem, which John saw coming down 
from heaven, was no temple. **And I saw no temple 
therein, for the Lord God Almighty, and the Lamb, 
are the temple of it.'' Rev. 21 : 22. Of course, if there 
be no temple there can be no unceasing service with- 
in it. 

It would take us beyond revelation into specula- 
tion to attempt to give any detailed account of the 
employment of the saved in their final state. But in 
the light of revelation, something may be said. a. As 

speaking, modern, seeing that, according to Paul and the 
'Apocalypse (and he might also have added, Peter and Christ 
himself), the seat of the kingdom of Grod is the earth, inasmuch 
as that likewise partakes in the general renovation." In a 
footnote he adds : "The above passage is quoted by Tholuch, on 
Kom. 8: 19, who himself there, and on Heb. II, concurs in the 
same view. He also states, what cannot be denied, that it is 
the view which has been adopted by the greatest number, and 
the most ancient of the expositors." The Typology of Scrip- 
ture. Fairbaim, Vol. 1, pp. 284, 287. 
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the flora and fauna of earth are to share in the bless- 
ings of human redemption— Rom. 8: 21— and as man 
in his innocence was placed in the garden to dress it 
and keep it— Gen. 2:15— so it seems probable that re- 
deemed man will in some measure be similarly em- 
ployed, b. It is wondrously significant that while 
John saw no temple in the holy city, he did see a 
throne. Rev. 21 : 22, 22 :3. A temple signifies a deity 
only representatively and graciously present. But 
in the heavenly Jerusalem God is personally present. 
It represents, too, worship as distinct from service. 
But in the new Jerusalem there is only service. ** And 
his servants shall serve him.'* Rev. 22:3. Besides, 
much of the employment. of heaven is represented as 
ruling. Rev. 3 : 21, 22 : 5. Man was originally a 
king, and redemption restores to him his lost domin- 
ion. 

Oh I why should man thy memory share, his son secure thy 

constant care, 
Next in the scale to angels found, his head with power and 

glory crowned; 
Sole monarch of the earth he stands, and rules the creatures 

of thy hands. 
All sheep and oxen, flocks and herds, wild beasts and cattle, 

fowls and birds, 
The fishes which the waters keep, and everything that cleaved 

the deep.^ 

But our Saviour's words show us that we must be 
cautious in our inferences from this fact. In response 



*Psalm 8:4-8. Version of Abner Jones. The Psalms of 
David Rendered into English Verse, etc., by Abner Jones, Pro- 
fessor of Music, New York. Mason Brothers, 1880. 
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to a question of Peter, he says : Verily I say unto you, 
That ye which have followed me, in the regeneration 
when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of his 
glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. And every one that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands for my name's 
sake, shall receive an hundred fold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life." Matt. 19:28-30. Positions are 
promised to the apostles and to overcomers, but not to 
all. Jesus stops with the assurance of abundant re- 
ward; and there we leave it. 

Such is that to which Jesus saves. It is admission 
to a kingdom which cannot be moved— Heb. 12 : 28— 
and citizenship within which involves assimilation to 
the glorified Jesus. Phil. 3 : 20. As we contemplate 
the issue, we are prompted to exclaim and pray with 
Bernard of Morlaix : 

O sweet and blessed country, the home of Grod's elect; 

O sweet and blessed country, that eager hearts expect; 

Jesus in mercy bring us to that dear land of rest, 
Who art, with God the Father, and Spirit, ever blest.* 



K)therwise Bernard of Cluny or Clugny. The Church Hym- 
iiary, p. 974. 
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THE SAVIOUR 






CHAPTER Vm. 

THE SON. 

And we have seen, and do testify, that the Father sent the 
Son to he the Saviour of the world. 1 John 4: 14. 

Only once elsewhere is this expression used as a 
designation of the Lord Jesus. Early in his minis- 
try, with his disciples Jesus visited Sychar— a city of 
Samaria. It was about the hour of noon when they 
reached Jacob's well— a little distance outside the 
city. Jesus tarried there while the disciples went on 
into the village to buy food. During their absence 
a woman of the city came out to draw water. A re- 
quest on the part of Jesus for a drink led to that 
conversation with the woman which resulted in her 
conviction that this Jewish stranger was the promised 
Messiah. Leaving her water-pot, she hurried to the 
town, and told her fellow- villagers of her discovery. 
Interested in the story of their neighbor, they hast- 
ened with her to the well, and for themselves listened 
to the words of the stranger. They, too, were greatly 
impressed, and, having turned to the woman, said: 
**Now we believe, not because of thy saying, for we 
have heard him ourselves, and know that this is in- 
deed the Christ, the Saviour of the world." John 
4 : 1-42. This was a wonderful perception of the mis- 
sion of Jesus— a perception which, at that time, had 
not been attained even by the disciples themselves. 
But they attained it later, and improved it better. It 
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was not with them, as it was with the Samaritans, an 
idle recognition— something to be talked about as 
they sat and chatted in their village gate. With 
them it was an impelling conviction— something to 
be testified whenever and wherever and to whomso- 
ever opportunity offered. Nor was the conviction 
of the disciples as distinguished from that of the 
Samaritans simply practical rather than merely 

■ 

speculative; it went further and comprehended more. 
They recognized in Jesus not simply a vocation, but 
a mission— recognized him not simply as the Saviour 
of the world, but realized the fact that as such the 
Father had commissioned him. 

It does not fall within our purpose to attempt to 
determine when or where this conviction was wrought 
in the minds of the apostles. It is enough to note 
the fact that it was wrought, and to call attention to 
the intimation given in -the text as to the manner in 
which it was wrought. It was through personal ex- 
perience: **We have seen.'' There are ten different 
words in the original rendered **see" in our version. 
Of these, five are comparatively unimportant, being 
used in all only six times. But each of the other five 
is used quite frequently. It is sometimes difficult to 
discriminate between these words and determine the 
specific signification of each of them. For our pres- 
ent purpose this is not necessary. It is sufficient to 
note that the word here used seems to imply contem- 
plation as well as vision. When our Saviour de- 
clares that the Pharisees do all their works to be seen 
of men— Matt. 23 : 5— and urges his disciples not to 
do their alms before men to be seen of them— Matt. 
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6 : 1— we recognize that he refers to something more 
and other than mere visual seeing. It includes at- 
traction of attention and starting of contemplation. 
So the disciples came to the recognition of Jesus as 
the Saviour of the world. As they beheld his glory— 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father— John 
1 : 14— listened to his words and witnessed his deeds, 
they were led to the conviction that he was the Sav- 
iour of the world. And this conviction was not a 
transient but an abiding one— one to be not merely 
passively cherished but actively proclaimed. And 
conviction and proclamation both centered in the 
fact that Christ had a mission. He came in accord- 
ance with a divine plan, and for the accomplishment 
of a divine purpose. ' * The Father sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world.'' There is a widely preva- 
lent feeling that an unwilling Father was won to gra- 
ciousness by a suffering Son. The feeling is a griev- 
ously mistaken one. The gracious purpose of salva- 
tion originated with the Father. The plan for its 
accomplishment was devised by him. And the pur- 
pose having been formed and the plan matured, the 
Son was sent into the world to accomplish it. Nor 
was the Son a reluctant servant. Father and Son 
were in completest accord. There is something very 
suggestive in the expression, **the Father sent the 
Son." It was paternal love purposing and planning, 
and filial and fraternal love accomplishing the saving 
of the world. In view of this fact we might justly call 
God our Saviour. And in the Magnificat, Mary, the 
mother of our Lord, does so designate him. **My 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.^' Luke 
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1 : 47. Paul declares that his eommissioii as an apostle 
of Jesus Christ came to him by the commandment of 
God our Saviour. 1 Tim. 1 : 1. And several times 
in the course of his pastoral epistles he speaks of 
God as our Saviour— God.^ Jude so speaks of him; 
and in doing so gives possibly the clearest statement 
of the truth implied in the expression to be found 
anywhere in the Scriptures. In the beautiful dox- 
ology with which he closes his brief epistle, he writes ; 
**To the only God our Saviour, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, be glory, majesty, dominion and power, 
before all time, and now, and unto all the ages. 
Amen." Jude 25. 

Recognizing, then, the fact that the Son is Saviour 
of the world in accordance with a divine and gra- 
cious mission, let us contemplate for a little his qualifi- 
cations, preparation and equipment for the work. 

1— His qualifications, a. And first Jesus is speci- 
ally qualified for this work because he is the Son of 
God. We have a saying, that if you want a thing 
done right, do it yourself. But if one cannot do it 
himself, the best thing for him to do is to secure one 
in whose ability, skill and trustworthiness he has 
fuU confidence to do it for him. So the Father has 
done in seeking to save the world. He has commis- 
sioned the Son. It is noticeable that it is not his 
Son, but the Son! There is but one Son— only one 
who perfectly realizes the idea of sonship. But in 
him the ideal is actualized. **He is the ejpfulgence of 
his glory and the very image of his substance." Heb. 



'1 Tim. 2: 3, 4:10, Titus 1: 3, 2: 10, 3: 4. 
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1< 3. Whatever may be the precise meaning of these 
expressions, they denote in general the most perfect 
likeness— a likeness so perfect that Jesus could say 
to Philip: He that hath seen me hath seen the Fa- 
ther. John 14 : 9. So conscious was Jesus of his per- 
fect equality with the Father, that he did not deem it 
necessary always to cling to those external conditions 
that manifested it, and he did not. Phil. 2 : 6. Men 
might not recognize him-might despise and reject 
him— consider him without form or comeliness, but 
the angels did not. 'Isa. 53 : 3. When he entered as 
a babe the manger in Bethlehem, they announced his 
birth, and made the very heavens resonant with his 
praises. Luke 2 : 8-14. Could the Father then make 
a better selection than he has done? Jesus is the 
ideal Son. In him sonship is perfectly realized. 
Possessing his Father's nature, endowed with his 
Father's powers, sharing his Father's purposes, and 
in perfect harmony with him as to their accomplish- 
ment, who so fitted as he to be the Saviour of the 
world ? 

b. He is pre-eminently qualified to be the Saviour 
of the world because of the fact that he was the Cre- 
ator of the world. ''AH things were made by him, 
and without him was not anything made that was 
made." John 1:3. No one is better qualified to re- 
pair a piece of mechanism when it is broken, or cor- 
rect it when it fails to work properly, than he who 
made it. He understands the principle upon which 
the mechanism has been constructed, and hence the 
purpose for which each part of it was made and the 
work it is expected to do. It is thus with Christ with 
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respect to the world and man within it. He made the 
world, and man, its lord. Having made man, he needs 
not that any testify of him, for he knows what is in 
him. John 2 : 25. Frequently, in great enterprises 
among men, plans must be changed and resources in- 
creased because of unexpected difficulties encount- 
ered. It cannot be so with Jesus. Knowing the 
world and man as he does, he can be surprised by no 
difficulty, and will encounter no obstacle that has not 
been foreseen and provided for. 

More than this. If we may apply to Christ what 
Solomon says of personified wisdom, as it seems legiti- 
mate in this connection that we should, then we may 
say that Christ has always had a special interest in 
man and his world. Proverbs 8 : 22-31.^ When one 



^This fact is specially brought out in Aiken's rendering. As 
this translation may not be accessible to my readers, I sub- 
join it. 

Jehovah created me as beginning of his way, 

before his works of old. 

From everlasting was I set up, 

from the beginning, before the foundation of the earth. 

When there were as yet no floods was I brought forth, 

when there were no fountains abounding with water. 

Before the mountains were settled, 

before the hills was I brought forth; 

while as yet he had not made land and plains 

and the first clods of the earth. 

When he prepared the heavens I was there, 

when he stretched out the firmament over the deep; 

when he established the clouds above, 

when the fountains of the deep raged loudly; 

when he set to the sea its bounds, 

that the waters should not pass its border; 
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has no taste for his work, it is difficult for him to 
do his hest. But where taste and task coincide, then 
the best possible results are likely to be obtained. 

2— His preparation for the work. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he was inherently so perfectly quali- 
fied for the work, he sought and secured special prfBp- 
aration for it. He became man, and, coming down 
to our world, lived as a man among men. The man- 
ner in which this was done does not now concern us. 
We are concerned now only with the fact that the Son 
of God did become man. *^When the fulness of time 
was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law, to redeem them that were under 
the law.'' Gal. 4:4-5. '*As the children are par- 
takers of flesh and l)lood, he also, himself likewise, 
took part of the same." Heb. 2: 14. ''Great is the 
mystery of godliness," says the Apostle Paul, sup- 
posedly quoting a Christian hymn— ''God was mani- 
fested in the flesh." 1 Tim. 3: 16. And the epistle 
to the Hebrews represents Jesus as saying: "Sacrifice 
and offering, thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou 
prepared me." Heb. 10:5. This was not so much 
the language of his lips as that of his life— not so 
much the utterance of his mouth as the significance 



when he sottlod the foundation piUara of the earth; 
then was I at his aide as director of the work, 
and was delighted day by day, 
rejoicing before him continually, 
rejoicing in his earth, 

and my delight did I find in the sons of men. 
Proverbs 8: 22-31, as translated by Aiken in Lange's Com- 
mentary, in loco. 
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of his work. It was by personal service and personal 
sacrifice rendered and endured that his work was to 
be accomplished; and hence for its accomplishment 
such a body was provided. How this body was used 
in accomplishing God's saving purpose will be no- 
ticed later. It is enough now to notice that such a 
method is in accordance with the highest wisdom and 
deepest love. Those who are most successful as work- 
ers among the lost to-day are* those who come into 
closest fellowship wit];i them. Separated from their 
sins and their vices, they yet reside among them and 
have loving and gracious fellowship with them. So, 
Christ, in order to be a merciful and faithful high- 
priest in things pertaining to God, was made in all 
things like unto his brethren. Heb. 2 : 17. We can 
scarcely overestimate the importance of this feature 
of our Lord's preparation for his saving work. In 
these days of frequent disagreement between labor 
and capital— employees and employers— we recognize 
how desirable it is to secure arbitrators who are both 
capable and sympathetic— men who can recognize the 
valid claims and unjust demands as well of each 
party, and rightly judge between them. And we 
know, too, that the securing of such men is as difll- 
cult as it is desirable. So of the ideal judge. He is 
kind and humane as well as righteous and impartial. 
He desires to save and not destroy— to so administer 
justice as to show mercy and secure righteousness. 
Did he know the criminal who stands at his bar, 
through and through, as he knows himself and the 
law, how much wiser would be his decisions, and how 
much more productive of good the sentence pro- 
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nonnced upon the guilty ! And so in all the affairs of 
life— in the disagreements that arise— the estrange- 
ments that occur— the enmities that are excited. If 
there could be in each case some one who could enter 
fully into the thoughts and feelings, purposes and 
plans of both parties, and then in wisdom and love 
judge between them, these diflficulties would disap- 
pear, these estrangements would be removed, and 
these enmities would be destroyed. And if this be 
true respecting alienations between man and man, 
when oftentimes rights are divided and faults mutual, 
how much more of the alienation between man and 
God, where all the right and the power is on the side 
of God, and all the fault on the side of man. In his 
affliction Job felt this, and hence he pathetically ex- 
claims : 

For He is not a man like me^ that I should answer him, 
In judgment, then, together might we come. 
But now there is no umpire who can chide. 
And lay his tempering hand upon us both.* 

But this longing of Job is met in the incarnate Sav- 
iour. He is an umpire who can lay his hand upon 
both. Though the Son of God and the Father's 
equal, yet he is man. '* There is one God,'' says the 
Apostle Paul, **one mediator also between God and 
man, himself man, Christ Jesus.'' 1 Tim. 2:5. 

3-His equipment for his work. This is both per- 
sonal and official, a. As it respects personal equip- 
ment, he receives an unlimited bestowal of the Holy 



'Job 9: 32-33. Rhythmical Version by Taylor Lewis, in 
X<ange's Commentary. 
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Spirit. Jesus began his ministry a little before his 
relative and forerunner, John the Baptist, had fin- 
ished his. As a consequence, the popularity of the 
Baptist began to decline, and the tide of popular fa- 
vor turned toward Jesus. The disciples of John were 
somewhat disquieted by this fact, and they carried 
the matter to their master. Noble man that he was, 
he knew the truth and uncomplainingly revealed it. 
He assured his disciples that his own work was tem- 
porary, while Christ's was permanent— that his in- 
fluence would necessarily decline while that of Christ 
would increase. There were reasons for this. The 
only one of them which now concerns us is the fact 
that, while himself and other prophets of God re- 
ceived the spirit in limited bestowment, there was no 
limit in the giving to Jesus. ''God giveth not the 
Spirit by measure unto him.'' John 3:34. And if 
the gift of the Spirit, in limited measure, to imperfect 
men could produce such results as we know it did, 
what can we not expect from the unlimited gift of the 
Spirit to the perfect man— the incarnate Son of God ! 
And the Baptist calls attention to the manifesta- 
tions of this unlimited gift. It is found in the speech 
of Christ. '*He whom God hath sent speaketh the 
words of God. ' ' John 3 : 34. The reference is not to 
the truthfulness of his words— for in this respect the 
words of the apostles, spoken or written under the 
guidance of the Spirit, were the words of God— but to 
the power inherent in them. God speaks, and it is 
done; he commands, and it stands fast. 

Let all the earth Jehovah fear, 

Aad all within the world's wide sphere 
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With reverence him regard; 

He spake the word, creation came; 

He gave command, the world's fixed frame 

At once to being rose.^ 

In the annunciation, the Angel Gabriel assured the 
Virgin Mary that '*no word from God shall be void 
of power.'' Luke 1 : 37. The centurion believes that 
this was true of the words of Jesus. * * Speak the word 
only and my servant shall be healed. ' ' Matt. 8 : 8. 
And his experience justified his faith. Matt. 8 : 13. 
And later many were led to recognize the power with 
which he spoke. '"What manner of man is this, that 
even the winds and the sea obey him.'' Matt. 8: 27. 
**What thing is this? What new doctrine is this? for 
with authority commandeth he even the unclean 
spirits, and they do obey him. ' ' Mark 1 : 27. And 
yet, how marked the restraint under which he held 
this power during the temptation-— Matt. 4:3— and 
at his trial. Matt. 26 : 52-54. How wonderfully 
equipped, then, was Jesus for his work in the pos- 
session of such a power and having it under such 
perfect control! 

b. His official equipment. In addition to all his 
personal powers and resources, he is clothed by the 
Father with authority over all the forces of the uni- 
verse. **A11 power," said Jesus to his disciples, as 
he commissioned them to evangelize the nations, **is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. ' ' Matt. 28 : 18. 
In his intercessory prayer he reveals the fact that 
power over all flesh had been given him. John 17 : 2. 



^Psalm 33: 8-9, United Presbyterian Metrical Version. 
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Peter declares that the entire angelic host is subject 
to him. 1 Peter 3 : 22. He has power even to speak 
to the dead, and compel response. John 5 : 28. And, 
what is more, he has the power, as occasion may arise, 
to delegate power to others. Matt. 10 : 1. 

Such is he whom the Father sent to be the Saviour 
of the world. As we contemplate him as we have pre- 
sented him, two things impress themselves upon us. 
First, the assured success of his work. Can a work 
undertaken by such a being fail? If so, God fails, 
for it is God who has sent him to accomplish the work. 
Second, the greatness and difficulty of the work of 
saving the world. Is it conceivable that the Father 
would ask the Son— the ideal Father would ask the 
ideal Son— to make the sacrifice the plan of salvation 
has actually necessitated if the salvation of our world 
could otherwise have been accomplished ? If not, can 
the saving of our world be regarded otherwise than 
as a work of inconceivable magnitude— should I not 
rather say of infinite greatness and difficulty ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PROPITIATION. 

And he is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world. 1 John 2: 2. 

Having considered the fact that the Father sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the world, we come now to 
consider the maimer in which he has accomplished, or 
is now accomplishing, his work. We have seen that 
the work of salvation embraces two great matters— 
the saving from wrath and the saving from sin. We 
have seen, too, that the former respects God, and 
the latter respects man. God's wrath is to be ap- 
peased. Man's sin is to be removed. In order to a 
right understanding of the scheme of salvation, it is 
necessary that these two distinct phases of the work 
be clearly apprehended and constantly remembered. 

It is of the first of these that I shall treat in this 
chapter. And there is no other text in the whole 
Bible that presents it more clearly and more concisely 
than the one I have prefixed to this chapter. In con- 
sidering it, three questions naturally present them- 
selves. 

What is propitiation? So far as the world itself 
is concerned, our sources of information are limited; 
and yet they are quite sufiicient. Besides its use in 
the text, the word occurs but once elsewhere, and that 
is in a subsequent chapter of this same epistle. There, 
John says: ''Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
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but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins. " 1 John 4 : 10. But there is a 
kindred noun which is also used twice; and the verb 
from which both nouns are derived is also used twice. 
So we really have six texts in which the word, in ver- 
bal or substantival form, is used. Comparing these, 
one with another, we gain a quite clear and definite 
conception of the meaning of the word. In the para- 
ble of the Pharisee and publican, given by Luke, the 
publican prays: **God be merciful to me a sinner." 
Luke 18 : 13. The Revised margin has it— Be propiti- 
ated to me, the sinner. In Hebrews, we are told that 
Christ was made in all things like unto his brethren, 
that he might be a merciful and faithful high-priest 
in things pertaining to God, to make propitiation for 
the sins of the people. Heb. 2 : 17. In the epistle to 
the Romans, Paul declares that God set forth Christ 
Jesus to be a propitiation. Rom. 3 : 25. The same 
word occurs in Heb. 9 : 5, where it is translated— 
mercy-seat. These are the only places in the New 
Testament where the words occur. In the light of 
this use the meaning is clear. 

Because of their sins men are exposed to God's 
wrath. As already explained, this is not his personal 
passion, but his judicial displeasure. And the pro- 
pitiation is that which enables God to be just and yet 
treat the sinner, despite his personal ill-deserts, ac- 
cording to his gracious inclinations toward him. The 
publican pleaded for mercy and not for justice; and 
the propitiation is that which enables God to dispense 
mercy instead of inflicting justice. Hence the Psalm- 
ist sings : 
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Lord, if thou shouldst mark transgressions, who before thee, 

Lord, shall stand? 
But with thee there is forgiveness, that thy name may fear 

command.^ 

If we inquire how it is that Christ is the propitia- 
tion for the sins of the world, we answer, in the 
light of the Old Testament symbolism which gives us 
the conception, that it is through his high-priestly 
work. By his incarnation he became man. And, hav- 
ing become man, he offered himself as a sacrifice for 
the sins of the world. He was both priest and sacri- 
fice. Within the ark of the covenant, underneath the 
lid which constituted the mercy-seat, lay the tables of 
the law. This law demanded the death of the sinner. 
Upon that mercy-seat was sprinkled by the high- 
priest on the great day of atonement the blood of the 
sacrifice which had been offered in behalf of the peo- 
ple. This blood hushed the cry of the law, and en- 
abled God to be gracious toward those in whose behalf 
the sacrifice had been offered. So Christ, as our great 
high-priest, ministering in the heavenly sanctuary, 
presents his own blood as that of the propitiatory 
sacrifice offered in our behalf. Rom. 3 : 25. Heb. 
9 : 11-12. 

Whence the necessity for such a propitiation? 
a. Negatively, not because of unwillingness on the 
part of the Father to be merciful to sinners. There 
was no disinclination on his part to be overcome. No 
one states this fact more clearly and emphatically 
than John himself. In the passage already cited — 



'Psalm 130: 3-4, United Presbyterian Metrical Version. 
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1 John 4 : 10— he declares that the provision of pro- 
pitiation was a manifestation of love. It is the Fa- 
ther himself who provides the propitiation. His 
course is similar to that of a benevolent man who 
should sell a farm and himself furnish to the buyer 
the money with which to make payment. God being 
unable, because holy, to treat mercifully a guilty sin- 
ner, himself provides a propitiation which enables 
him so to do. And in doing so, John says he mani- 
fests love.^ 

b. In the second place, it does not arise from any 
lack of power on the part of the Father to act other- 
wise. It is a universally recognized principle that a 
power competent to enact a law has power to repeal 
it. A judge who is competent to inflict a penalty is 
competent to suspend or remit. Men recognize a dif- 
ference in this respect between a promise and a pen- 
alty. When a promise has been made, and accepted, 
and acted upon by him to whom it was made, the 
promiser is not at liberty to recall it. It has then 
become a contract, and so inviolable are contracts that 
our national Constitution prohibits Congress passing 
any law impairing them.^ Not so with a penalty. 
While it may not be increased, it may be lessened, sus- 
pended, or entirely remitted. Now, God is an abso- 
lute sovereign. He is at once lawgiver, judge and 
executive. Having attached the penalty of death to 
the fact of sin, he may repeal the penalty, or, having 
pronounced sentence, may recall it. So far as mere 
authority or power is concerned, God might forgive 



HDonstitution United States — ^Art. 1, Sec. 10. 
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all sin, and receive to himself all sinners without 
either repentance or propitiation. The reason for the 
requirement of propitiation must be sought elsewhere. 

c. The necessity for propitiation lies in the charac- 
ter of God. He is not wilful, but reasonable— not 
arbitrary, but just. We recognize the fact that char- 
acter is a limitation upon power and conduct under 
circumstances in which otherwise there is no restraint. 
In fact, in very many cases, it is the only limitation 
we have. It is so in commercial, social, political and 
judicial life. In all the ordinary concerns of life 
there are times and places where we must trust some- 
body. In all departments of life there are conditions 
under which those in responsible positions must act 
within their discretion. The only guaranty that can 
be asked— the only one, in fact, that can be given— is 
the guaranty of character. It is so in this matter of 
salvation. ** Shall not the judge of all the earth do 
right?" Gen. 18:25. There are three considera- 
tions which make it impossible for God— just and holy 
Being that he is— to ignore sin or forgive it without 
propitiation. 

1— He is holy. It is a fact that sin is sinful. To 
look upon sin and righteousness with equal compla- 
cency, to treat sinners and saints with equal favor, is 
to confound all moral distinctions. Right is right, and 
wrong is wrong. If right is to be rewarded, wrong 
must be punished. If right is to be favored, then 
wrong must be discountenanced. There is nothing 
more subversive of character than the ignoring of 
moral distinctions-the regarding of right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, friendship and enmity, with the 
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same favor. A man of right character will not, can- 
not, do it. If so, then God cannot. Some propitiation 
for sin then must be made before the sinner can be 
accepted. 

2— He is truthful. He has said: The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die. Ezek. 18:4. God's word must 
be reliable. Otherwise, what assurance can the angels 
in heaven have of their perpetual felicity ? What as- 
surance can saintly men and women have that the 
reward of righteousness will be unchangeably theirs ? 
What assurance can the world have that its sovereign 
government will be righteously administered? God 
must be true, though every man should be a liar. 
Rom. 3:4. If it were otherwise, tbe moral universe 
would becomes a moral chaos. 

3— He is equitable. He will not arbitrarily, and 
from sheer wilfulness, treat different classes of his 
creatures differently. For whatever difference of 
treatment there is, there is somewhere some reason 
that justifies it. It is so even with righteous men. It 
has become a custom among judges in certain cases to 
set criminals at liberty under a suspension of sentence. 
This suspension, of course, is always upon conditions, 
expressed or implied. Sometimes, indeed, these con- 
ditions are violated, even within the personal knowl- 
edge of the judge, and yet the criminal is not re-ar- 
rested. The judge's knowledge is personal, not offi- 
cial. But let his attention be officially called to the 
matter, and the claims of law and justice be urged 
upon him, and the condition becomes changed. If he 
then fails or refuses to act, he forfeits the confidence 
of his fellows, and renders himself liable to impeach- 
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ment for non-feasance in office. It is measurably so 
of God. His gracious dealing with men is liable to be 
questioned. The Apostle John, in the Apocalypse, 
represents Satan as the accuser of the brethren— Rev. 
12 : 10— and the Prophet Zechariah describes the man- 
ner in which the accusation is made and met. Zech. 
3 : 1-5. There must then be some ground upon which 
such treatment can be justified. And hence, too, 
there is a basis of truth in the old patristic idea that 
the redemption of Christ was the ransoming of men 
from the captivity of Satan. 

C— The third question respecting the propitiation 
has reference to the measure of it. What does it em- 
brace? What privileges and blessings does it secure? 
I ask not to whom it extends— for the text itself 
answers that. It is for the whole world. In respect 
to this, the text is very definite and very positive. At 
the same time, it intimates that the propitiation means 
more for some than others. For the * * us " of whom he 
speaks it means more than for the whole world, or, 
perhaps I should say, is more fully realized by them 
than by the whole world. In this respect the text is 
like that familiar one of the Apostle Paul — the Sav- 
iour of all men, specially of them that believe. 1 Tim. 
4 : 10. But we are concerned now with" the term in its 
most comprehensive bearing, and hence we seek to de- 
termine the least and not the most that it embraces. 
What blessings come, not simply to believers, but to 
the whole world, through the propitiation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ? To this question there are speci- 
ally two texts that give answer. These are Rom. 
5 : 12-21 and 1 Cor. 15 : 22. These are by no means 
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the only texts that bear upon the subject, but they 
may be regarded as the key-passages of the New Testa- 
ment respecting it. On the basis of these two texts 
and of others that corroborate them, I believe the 
privileges that come to the world through the propit- 
iation of Christ are these : 

a. Salvation for all those who do not personally and 
responsibly reject God's offered mercy. It is prob- 
ably the universal belief of Christendom that no hu- 
man being is finally lost simply and solely on account 
of Adam's sin. But upon what is this belief founded 
—by what Scripture is it justified? It cannot be 
based upon the fact that any human being is sinless, 
for the Scriptures teach that the wages of sin is 
death. But death is universal. And the universal- 
ity of death is adduced to prove the universality of 
sin. And this penalty of sin has been inflicted upon 
those who are not personally sinners-that is, not sin- 
ners by personal act. '* Death reigned from Adam to 
Moses, even over those who had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam's transgression." Rom. 5:14. 
Who are these? I know that many excellent exposi- 
tors reply: the men of the centuries between Adam 
and Moses. They base their reply upon the claim that 
during that period there was no law known to men 
threatening death as the penalty of disobedience. But 
this claim does not seem to be well founded. In the 
first chapter of his epistle to the Eomans, Paul de- 
clares that the heathen, though they were without the 
Mosaic revelation, knew the ordinance of God, that 
commission of sin exposed to death, and acted within 
that knowledge. In this respect, therefore, when 
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they sinned they did sin after the similitude of 
Adam's transgression. But here are those who did 
not so sin and yet suffered the penalty of the law. 
Who are they? With very many excellent expositors 
and theologians, I helieve them to be infants and 
incapables. Now, the apostle teaches that grace 
abounds more than justice. If, then, the penalty of 
Adam's sin reaches, through their relation to him, 
those who are without personal actual transgression, 
much more shall those who have not personally re- 
jected God's mercy share in the blessings secured by 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.^ 

2— All the rest of mankind are transferred from a 
reign of law to a dispensation of grace. It seems to 
be difficult for the apostle to express fully and clearly 
—so clearly as to guard against perversion and error 



*The descriptions of God's merciful provision as co-extensive 
with the ruin of the Fall also lead us to believe that those 
who die in infancy receive salvation through Christ as cer- 
tainly as they inherit sin from Adam. * * * In Rom. 6: 14 
"there is an application to infants of the life of Christ, as 
there was an application to them of the death in Adam;" verses 
19-21 teach "as without personal act of theirs infants inherited 
corruption from Adam, so without personal act of theirs sal- 
vation is provided for them in Christ. ♦ * * While in the 
nature of things, and by the express declarations of Scripture, 
we are precluded from extending this doctrine of "Regeneration 
at death to any who have committed personal sins, we are 
nevertheless warranted in the conclusion that, certain and 
great as is the guilt of original sin, no human soul is eternally 
condemned solely for this sin of nature, but that, on the other 
hand, all who have not consciously and wilfully transgressed 
are made partakers of Christ's salvation." Systematic The- 
ology. Strong, pp. 36C, 357. 
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—the fact, that, in addition to providing for the sal- 
vation of those who have not personally sinned, the 
plan of salvation provides a scheme of grace for 
those who are personally sinners. But he does it. I 
cannot attempt a detailed exposition of that pas- 
sage in the Romans. Let it suffice to notice these 
things: a. In chapter 6:23, Paul declares, **The wages 
of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." Wages are some- 
thing earned. Gift is something proffered. It does 
not necessarily mean something accepted and enjoyed. 
A gift may be declined. But it must be proffered. 
With this in mind, we turn to Rom. 5 : 17, and read— 
**Much more they which receive abundance of grace 
and of the gift of righteousness shall reign in life by 
one, Jesus Christ." But how receive that which has 
not been tendered ? But it has been tendered. * * The 
grace of God, that bringeth salvation, hath appeared 
to all men," or, as the Revision and the margin have 
it— **The grace of God that bringeth salvation to all 
men hath appeared. ' ' Titus 2 : 10. Hence we read 
in the 18th verse— ** even so by the righteousness of 
one, the free gift came upon all men unto justifica- 
tion of life." I wish you to particularly notice the 
italics in this verse. The literal rendering, according 
to our idiom, would be— **it came upon all men." 
Paul is guarding against two opposite errors— the first 
is that all men are lost through Adam— the second, is 
that all men are saved through Christ. He expresses 
himself indefinitely, that, in the light of the context 
and of his teachings elsewhere, it may be manifest 
that his thought is, that as by one trespass the reign of 
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law came upon all men to condemnation, so by one act 
of righteousness the dispensation of grace came upon 
all men unto justification of life. It is no longer do 
and die. It is believe and live. 

3— The material world— the kosmos— becomes a 
messenger of grace. In the penalty it became man's 
sorrow— bringing forth thorns and thistles. Now it 
becomes man's friend, pointing him to God. It was — 
is— so even to the heathen. *'God left himself not 
without witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with joy and gladness." Acts 14:7. How beauti- 
fully the Psalmist sings of God's goodness in nature: 

Thy visit brings the showers, thy floods enrich the field; 
Thy blessing so provides it, that earth our food shall yield. 
Thou waterest her ridges, her furrows down are pressed; 
With showers they are softened, her spring by thee is blest. 
The year is crowned with goodness,* thy paths drop fatness 

round ; 
The little hills and pastures with joyfulness abound. 
The fields with fiocks are covered, the vales with corn are 

clad; 
They shout, yea, they are singing, for thou hast made them 

glad.* 

4— Kesurrection from the dead and endless exist- 
ence is secured for all men. *'As in Adam, all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive." 1 Cor. 
15 : 22. I know that this passage is otherwise in- 
terpreted by deservedly respected theologians. But 
it is a fact, which even they accept, that there is to 
be a resurrection of the unjust as well as of the just— 



*Psalm (J5: 9-13, United Presbyterian Metrical Version. 
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Acts 24 : 15— and that this resurrection is to be accom- 
plished by Christ. John 5 : 28-29. I look upon the 
Corinthian text just quoted as stating the principle 
underlying these admitted facts— the cause producing 
these acknowledged effects. It may be said that it is 
not a blessing, but a curse, to the wicked, to be raised 
from the dead and put into the possession of endless 
existence. As a matter of fact and final actual experi- 
ence, this is true; but as a matter of present motive 
and possible experience, it is far otherwise. God does 
not desire the death of any one, but does desire that 
all come to tepentance. 2 Pet. 3 : 10. He desires that 
all men be saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth. 1 Tim. 2:4. To this end salvation has been 
provided for, and offered to, all men. And the great 
motive urged for its acceptance is the fact that accept- 
ance brings eternal life, and its rejection results in 
eternal death. It is not strange, then, that immediate- 
ly after declaring the fact of the judgment, which im- 
plies that of the resurrection, Paul should say: 
** Knowing, therefore, the terror of the Lord, we per- 
suade men.'' 2 Cor. 5:11. 

Such is the propitiation provided by God in the per- 
son of Jesus. In its lowest measure, it stays the hand 
of justice and says: *'Save from going down to the 
pit; I have found a ransom." Job 33: 24. It post- 
pones the day of judgment and ushers in a day of 
grace. It secures absolutely the salvation of those 
dying in infancy and other incapables— in all, from 
a third to a half of our entire race— and, condition- 
ally, that of all other men. Nature becomes benig- 
nant instead of malevolent, and, as we shall see later. 
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agencies are established to tell all men of the salva- 
tion, and to urge them to accept it. 

Note. — ^As a right understanding of these two key-passages 
— ^Rom. 6: 12-21 and 1 Cor. 16: 22 — is essential to a right con- 
ception of the plan of salvation, they deserve a fuller treatment 
than could be given them in the text. And yet I have no 
thought of attempting an exhaustive and critical examination 
of them in this note. It is not necessary. Their meaning, 
after all, is to be determined by the analogy of Scripture and 
the course of the arguments in which they are found rather 
than in lexical and grammatical exegesis, and the critical ex- 
amination of conflicting interpretations. As the passage in 
Corinthians is the simpler of the two and is used as a basis for 
the interpretation of the one in the Romans, it will be consid- 
ered first. It reads: "As in Adam all die, so also in Christ 
shall all be made alive." That seems to be a very simple state- 
ment. The two parts of the verse seem to present a perfect con- 
trast — each equally universal and absolute. Were it not for 
theological reasons they would be so interpreted. The whole 
matter turns upon the signification of the word rendered — 
"made alive." What does it mean? In order that each reader 
may judge for himself, I cite all the passages in which the word 
so rendered occurs in the New Testament, with the rendering 
given it in our authorized version. It is rendered "quicken" in 
John 6: 21, twice, (J: 63, Rom. 4: 17, 8: 11, 1 Cor. 15: 36, 46, 1 
Pet. 3: 18, and, in Textus Receptus, 1 Tim. 6: 13. In this last 
text critical editions have a different, though kindred, word. It 
is rendered "made alive" in 1 Cor. 16: 22; and "have given life" 
in Gal. 3 : 21. The LXX. use it in 2 Kings 6 : 7 as the rendering 
for "make alive." Here, then, we have one passage — 1 Pet. 
3: 18 — in which it cannot possibly signify spiritual life be- 
stowed by Christ, and several others in which such meaning 
is exceedingly questionable, if not absolutely improbable. 
What, then, does it mean in the present passage? Note the 
following facts, and then answer. 

a. Paul is treating of the resurrection of the dead generally, 
and not of that of the righteous dead specially. "How say 
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some among you, that there is no resurrection of the dead?" 
1 Cor. 15: 12. b. The general resurrection of all the dead is 
as clearly a doctrine of Scripture, and is as universally the 
belief of evangelical Christendom, as that of the glorious resur- 
rection of the righteous, c. This resurrection is effected by 
Christ. John 6: 25-29. d. The basis of universal death is the 
sin of Adam. What is the basis of the universal resurrection, 
if not the saving work of Christ? e. The word may, and some- 
times in fact does, mean physical life as the antithesis of 
physical death. Cremer, in his Lexicon, says of it — ^**For the 
most part in the.N. T. of raising the dead to life." Why should 
it not mean that here? f. Is the fact of the resurrection a 
motive to holiness only to believers? It is possible so to con- 
strue, 1 Cor. 16: 32-34; but how is it with Acts 17: 30-31. 2 
Cor. 5: 10-11, and similar passages. I believe, therefore, that 
"made alive" in 1 Cor. 15: 22 is overcharged when it is made 
to mean eternal life through Christ, and that it should be so 
interpreted as to have the second number of the sentence as 
universal and absolute as the first. 

We turn now to the passage in Komans. Taking it as ren- 
dered in the revised version, and arranging it in two columns, 
it is as follows: 

"Therefore, as through one man sin entered into the world, 
and death through sin, and so death passed unto all men, for 
that all sinned; 

"For until the law sin was in the world; but sin is not im- 
puted when there is no law. 

"Nevertheless, death reigned from Adam until Moses, even 
over them that had not sinned after the likeness of Adam's 
transgression, who is a figure of him that was to come. 

Adam — Sin — Death, Christ — Orax)e — Life. 

"But not as the trespass so also is the free gift. 

For if by the trespass of the 

one the many died, much more did the grace of 

God, and the gift by the grace 
of the one man, Jesus Christ, 
abound unto the many. 
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Adam, — Sin — Death 

^And not as through one 
that sinned, 

for the judgment came of 
one unto condemnation, 



*'For if, by the trespass 
of the one, death reigned 



through the one; 



"So then as through one 
trespass the judgment came 
unto all men to condemna- 
tion; 



"For as through the one 
man's disobedience the many 
were made sinners, 



**And the law came in be- 
sides, that the trespass might 
abound; but where sin 
abounded, 

"That, as sin reigned in 
death. 



Christ — Chrace — Life, 



80 is the gift; 

but the free gift came of 
many trespasses unto justifi- 
cation. 



much more shall they that re- 
ceive the abundance of grace 
and of the gift of righteous- 
ness reign in life through the 
one, even Jesus Christ. 



even so through one act of 
righteousness the free gift 
came unto all men to justifi- 
cation of life. 



even so through the obe- 
dience of the one shall the 
many be made righteous. 



grace did abound more ex- 
ceedingly: 

even so might grace reign 

through righteousness unto 

eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 



As briefly as possible let us now give attention to the essen- 
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tial points in this passage. In doing so, let me call attention, 
first of all, to the fact that regard must be had as fully to 
what the apostle does not say as to what he does. In this 
passage his silence in some places is fully as significant as his 
speech. Note, then, the following: 

1. In verse 12 there is an absolute declaration of the univer- 
sality of sin and death. 

2. Verses 13-14, having been already sufficiently considered, 
may be passed. 

3. Verse 15 begins a comparison between Adam and Christ. 
And in respect to this notice, a. the language is not now uni- 
versal. It will not do to say that "the many** is equivalent to 
the "all." Had Paul meant all, he would have said all. He 
purposely makes his expression indefinite, b. The antithesis 
is not absolute. In Adam the many died. It is not said that 
in Christ the many lived. It is only said that in him grace 
abounded unto the many. c. In verse 16 the contrast is be- 
tween the one sin which brought death, and the many tres- 
passes for which the free gift brings justification. The anti- 
thesis, as well be perceived, is not quite direct, d. In verse 17 
the experience is absolute on the side of sin — it is conditional 
on the side of grace — absolute on the side of Adam — condi- 
tional on the side of Christ. Death reigned through the one — 
they that received the abundance of grace reigned through the 
other, e. Verse 18 is deserving of special attention. Notice 
here the italicized words on both sides of the comparison. It is 
thus indicated that there is nothing corresponding to them in 
the original. In the commentary, of which he is one of the 
authors. Dr. David Brown says: "But, better, as we judge: 
As through one offence (it came) upon all men to condemna- 
tion, even so through one righteousness (it came) upon all 
men to justification of life." So far as the supplying of the 
ellipses is concerned, this is a faithful rendering into idiomatic 
English. What came? Both our versions supply the omitted 
subject. In the one case they supply "the judgment" and in 
the other "the free gift." But this is to give a positiveness and 
definiteness to the statement, which the apostle himself did 
not give it, and by so much misrepresents his meaning. He 
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left it indefinite. We judge purposely so. In the light, then^ 
of the analogy of faith, I ask again — ^what came? 1 am con- 
vinced the correct answer is — dispensation of law in the one 
case, and dispensation of grace in the other. And yet, not for 
a moment would I have that for the translation. It is the sug- 
gestion of the original — ^not its expression. Apparently, pur- 
posely the apostle left his language indefinite — ^his tiiought 
suggested rather than expressed. 

There is another consideration to be taken into the account. 
If the ellipses be supplied, as is done in our versions, we shut 
out all provision for the salvation of infants. This applies 
equally to those who do not recognize reference to infants in 
verse 14, and to those who do. Both alike limit those on the 
Christ side of the comparison to those who are in covenant re- 
lation to Christ. But it is noticeable that in none of the state- 
ments is salvation absolutely assured to those on the Christ 
side as death is absolutely assured to those on the Adam side. 
All through the Christ side the expression is — ^the gift. The 
term occurs six times in verses 15-18. But a gift is available 
only as it is accepted. ''If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith to thee. Give me to drink, thou wouldst 
have asked of him, and he would have given thee living 
water." John 4: 10. The gift is provided, and when 
sought will be bestowed. But, as all acknowledge, infants, 
whether such by age or development, cannot accept, and hence 
cannot enjoy. We are driven, thus, to the monstrous conclu- 
sion that the Apostle Paul, in a passage in which he draws a 
suggestive and comforting comparison between the first man — 
the sinner — ^and the second man — ^the Saviour — shuts out from 
the provisions of Christ's grace nearly, or quite, one-half of 
the human race. Such a conclusion cannot for a moment be 
accepted, f. In verse 19 the thought is of method and not ex- 
tent, g. In verse 20 we have a thought that is more extended 
in Rom. 7: 7-25 and Gal. 3: 19-24. It is that the law is said 
to produce conviction of sin, and hence to lead to a sense 
of need of a Saviour, h. In verse 21 we have again absolute 
and direct reign on the part of sin, and mediate and conditional 
reign on the part of grace. 
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Such, as clearly and briefly as I can express it, is my con- 
ception of this wonderful and difficult passage. It is both 
wonderful and difficult. In it Paul reveals the provisions of 
Grod's grace for the actual salvation of all those who cannot 
consciously and definitively either accept or reject offered 
grace, and for the proffer of it to all others. And yet he does 
not teach universal salvation. 

No attention has been given to the original text in this 
exposition. But the reader who can, is asked to study the 
three words rendered gift in the passage, and note the signifi- 
cance of their use in their various connections. 



CHAPTER X. 

RECONCILIATION. 

And all things are of God^ who hath reconciled us to himself 
by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them; and 
hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation. Now, then, 
we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you 
by us; we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God. 
For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him. We then, 
as workers together with him, beseech you also that ye receive 
not the grace of God in vain. 2 Cor. 6: 18-6: 1. 

The theme of the preceding chapter was propitia- 
tion. The theme of the present one is reconciliation. 
The two subjects are very closely related. They are 
related as means to end— as cause to effect. Propitia- 
tion having been secured, reconciliation ought to fol- 
low. It does follow on the divine side, and God de- 
sires that it shall follow on the human side as well. 
And our text reveals the plan adopted by God to se- 
cure this result. This text then introduces us to the 
second phase of the work of salvation. Propitiation 
having appeased God's wrath and led to the proflfer 
of reconciliation to man, its acceptance by him be- 
comes the first step in the removal of his sin. 

It is passing strange that any effort on God's part 
should be necessary to induce men to accept a salva- 
tion so dearly provided and so graciously proffered. 
And yet, it is a fact that such effort is required, and 
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that God has graciously provided for making it. He 
has done so by the institution of the ministry of rec- 
onciliation. Two things respecting this ministry are 
set forth in our text. 

1— Its personnel. This is a very secondary matter 
in this connection; and yet some things may properly 
be said with regard to it. a. First of all, let it be no- 
ticed that a definite, formal ministry of reconciliation 
has been established. It is quite customary among 
men, both in civil and ecclesiastical aflfairs, when some 
special work is undertaken, to create an agency to 
which the superintendence and execution of the work 
is committed. It is in this way and for this reason 
that in the State we have departments and bureaus 
and commissions ; and in the church, boards and com- 
mittees. If the work contemplated is to be wisely and 
efficiently accomplished, somebody must be respons- 
ible for the doing of it. So men reason, and so they 
act. So God has done. The world is to be reconciled. 
Reconciliation has been provided. It is to be realized. 
And in order to secure such realization, the ministry 
of reconciliation has been appointed. In the text 
Paul very casually declares that this ministry has 
been committed to us— that is, primarily to himself 
and Timothy— but, after all, to them only as represen- 
tatives of the whole body of the Christian ministry to 
which they belong. It points definitely to the fact 
that the proclamation of reconciliation to the world 
is not left to casual hearers or voluntary workers, but 
that to a regularly called, appointed and ordained 
ministry the work has been committed, b. Nor is this 
all. It has been committed to a ministry of the very 
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highest rank. **We are ambassadors/' The apostle 
refers to this, not to inspire reverence to the ministry 
personally regarded, but to lead to recognition of 
their official character and claims. In the diplomatic 
intercourse of na'tions, ambassadors are the highest 
representatives of a sovereign at a foreign court. An 
ambassador represents the person of his sovereign, 
and speaks in his name, and by and with his author- 
ity. So, also, with the ministry of reconciliation. 
Within the terms of their commission, and while act- 
ing within the limits of their authority, they represent 
the Lord himself. '* Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye 
shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.'' Matt. 
18 : 18. I know that this teaching has been grievously 
perverted, and that upon it has been builded an intol- 
erable ecclesiastical tyranny. Nevertheless, the truth 
abides ; and the dignity and prerogatives of the minis- 
terial office remain. It is a wondrously exalted office ; 
and, when its purposes are realized, a wondrously 
gracious one ! 

Ambassador with pardon from an injured King of kings, 
Glad tidings of salvation to a ruined world he brings! 

c. There is a third feature of the ministry suggested 
by this passage. Commission to it involves personal 
experience, and not merely official designation. The 
phrase— committed unto us— is more literally, as 
rendered in the margin of the Revision, placed in 
us. In the light of the context, this indicates that the 
commission is given to men who have themselves a 
personal experience of, and interest in, this word of 
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reconciliation. Paul has just said that the love of 
Christ constraineth us. Verse 14. It was that love, 
as experienced by them, that gave earnestness to the 
preaching of the apostles and their co-laborers, and 
intensity to their activity in the service of Christ. In 
all the arrangements for the accomplishment of his 
purpose of redemption, God has proceeded on the 
principle that all engaged in the work shall have per- 
sonal experience fitting them for it. And hence, in 
order that even Jesus might in all things be made like 
unto his brethren, and thus be a merciful as well as 
faithful high-priest in things pertaining to God, he 
took upon him our nature— became bone of our bone, 
flesh of our flesh — was even made in the likeness of 
sinful flesh. Heb. 2:14-17, Eph. 5:30, Rom. 8:3. 
And so, too, God purposely calls to this work men 
with like passions with other men, who, because of 
their own sins, can bear gently with the ignorant and 
erring. Heb. 5 : 1-2. Speaking thus from their own 
hearts, they are able to speak to the hearts of others. 
Isa. 40 : 2 margin. It is thus that the ministry comes 
to have not merely official, but personal authority. It 
speaks not merely from official instruction, but also 
from personal experience. 

2— Its purposes. As already intimated, the one 
great end of the ministry of reconciliation is the reali- 
zation of the divine purpose of reconciliation. To it 
is committed **the word of reconciliation." This 
**word" includes the entire conception and execution 
of the plan of reconciliation. Everything pertaining 
to it— -the motives which prompted it, the method 
for realizing it, the reasons for accepting it, the good 
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to be accomplished by it, in fact, everything connected 
with it— is embraced in the expression. In our text, 
more definitely than elsewhere, are presented the 
great features of this ministry of reconciliation. As 
here presented they embrace the following particu- 
lars: 

a. First of all, it proclaims the fact that a recon- 
ciliation has been effected. **God was in Christ rec- 
onciling the world to himself." What is reconcilia- 
tion ? It is the removal of estrangements and the re- 
establishment of broken social relationships. So far 
as the word itself is concerned, this estrangement may 
arise either from mutual or from one-sided enmity; 
and hence the reconciliation may be mutual or one- 
sided. In the case of Saul and David, the antagon- 
ism was wholly on the side of Saul, and the recon- 
ciliation to be effected was* simply the removal of 
SauPs animosity against David. Hence the princes 
of the Philistines remonstrated with Achish for per- 
mitting David to accompany them on their expedition 
against Israel, and asked: ** Wherewith should he rec- 
oncile himself unto his master ? Should it not be with 
the heads of these men?" 1 Sam. 29:4. Here evi- 
dently it was Saul's anger that was to be appeased, 
and his favor toward David that was to be secured. 
It is so here. It is God who is alienated, and it is 
to him that man is to be reconciled. The alienation 
arises from the contrariety between God's character 
and man's conduct. God is holy and man is a sinner. 
God cannot treat man graciously until in some way 
his sin has been expiated. As explained in the pre- 
ceding chapter, this diiBculty has been overcome. 
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God sent his Son to be the propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world. Consequently, God can now act 
consistently with his character and yet deal gracious- 
ly with the world. And this is the great fact that is 
to be proclaimed. There is, too, in the phraseology 
of the original a suggestion as to the manner in which 
this is to be done. It suggests two thoughts— first, 
that, historically, reconciliation was effected by 
Christ's propitiatory death, and second, that this rec- 
ondliation is continuously effective. Here, then, are 
the two facts to be proclaimed. Christ died to pro- 
pitiate God, and succeeded. God was reconciled. 
This reconciliation is a continuous one, and is as effec- 
tive to-day as ever. The gospel is stiU the power of 
God unto the salvation to every one that believeth. 
Bom. 1 : 16. It is to be as freely offered to men to-day 
as it was by the apostles to those who were their con- 
temporaries. 

b. It explains the manner of the reconciliation. It 
is to be explained by the fact that God is not imputing 
to men their trespasses. This language is worthy of 
our special notice. God's plan of reconciliation 
neither ignores sin nor extenuates it. It remains as 
hateful to him and as absolutely contrary to his will 
and character as ever. Neither are the demands of 
the law lowered so as to make the requirements of 
righteousness less extensive and less pressing. In 
none of these ways has reconciliation been effected. 
It is accomplished simply by God's not imputing— 
reckoning— men's sins against them. 

Nor is even this a final and unconditional pro- 
cedure. God has not become indifferent to human 
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sin. It is simply procedure in pursuance of the pro- 
pitiation which has been made. In view of that, God 
has suspended execution of sentence against sin, and 
is extending an offer of mercy to the sinner. His 
course is analogous to that of a sovereign proclaiming 
amnesty to his rebellious subjects. Such amnesty is 
not the repeal of law, or the ignoring of the fact of 
rebellion, or the condonement of the guilt of it. It is 
simply a proclamation that on certain conditions, for 
a given period, the claims of law and justice will be 
waived and forgiveness granted to the subject accept- 
ing the offered mercy. 

And the conscience can find peace in the acceptance 
of this grace for the reason that full satisfaction of 
the claims of God's law, the demands of his justice, 
has been made. He made him to be sin for us, who 
knew no sin. The sinless Saviour has expiated the 
sins of the sinful saved. God remains just, even 
though he be the justifier of the ungodly. Rom. 4 : 5. 
It is this harmonizing of mercy and justice— this 
meeting together of truth and righteousness— Pa. 85 : 
10— that gives the gospel of Jesus its wondrous power 
and its satisfying character. There was no such satis- 
faction attending the sacrifice of the law. **It was 
not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats could 
take away sin.'' Heb. 10:4. The Old Testament 
worshiper felt this; and hence his sacrifices never 
ceased to be offered. Heb. 10 : 2. But day after day, 
week after week, and year after year, he came with 
the same sacrifices which could not make him perfect. 
Heb. 10 : 1. These sacrifices were shadows and not 
substances— types and not truths. But Christ's one 
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offering forever perfected them that are sanctified. 
Heb. 10 : 14. 

Not all the blood of beasts on Jewish altars slain, 
Could give the guilty conscience peace, or wash away the stain, 
But Christ, the heavenly Lamb, takes all our sins away; 
A sacrifice of nobler name, and richer blood, than they. 
My faith would lay her hand on that dear head of thine. 
While like a penitent I stand, and there confess my- sin. 

c. It explains the purpose of the reconciliation: 
**That we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him.'' Here the experience endured by Jesus is 
placed in antithesis to that to be enjoyed by us. He 
was made sin. We are to be made righteousness. We 
can form some conception of what our experiences are 
to be by a consideration of those which Jesus endured. 
In other words, we can in some measure conceive 
what is involved in our becoming righteousness by 
what we know was involved in his being made sin. 
The sufferings of Jesus are to be imagined rather than 
described. They were not merely physical, but spirit- 
ual as well— not simply sufferings of body, but an- 
guish of soul. Follow the man of sorrows from the 
garden to the cross— from the shadows of Gethsemane 
into the darkness of Calvary, and you have some 
conception of what it is to be made sin. Contem- 
plate these things— the utter loneliness of the condi- 
tion—human friendship unavailing— physical nature 
sympathetic but helpless— angels who ministered at 
the temptation— Matt. 4:11— and strengthened in 
the garden— Luke 22 : 43-44— at last absent— and, last 
of all, and greatest of all, the Father's face averted— 
loving speech turned to judicial stroke— Matt. 3 : 17, 
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26: 31— relationship so changed that even Jesus ex- 
claims: **My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken 
me?" Matt. 27: 46. I say we can only imagine, we 
can not describe what all this means. But it means 
something unspeakably fearful. And yet it was sim- 
ply the divine wrath manifested against sin. And if 
it was so fearful in the experience of one who knew 
not sin-who simply, for the purpose of saving from 
sin, became the embodiment of sin— how fearful must 
it be for those who are personally actually sinners! 
And yet in our behalf Jesus endured all this that in 
him we might become the righteousness of God— come 
into the enjoyment of all the blessings belonging to 
perfect righteousness— the righteousness of God ! Of 
course, the experiences of righteousness are the con- 
trast of those of sin. It means, then, fulness of joy in 
our whole being— fellowship with men— harmony 
with nature— companionship with angels— commu- 
nion with God. 

There is a suggestiveness in the expression which 
should not escape our notice. It is lost in the auth- 
orized version, but is brought out in the Revision. 
Christ was made sin for us— we become the righteous- 
ness of God in him. His sufferings in our behalf do 
not of themselves make us the righteousness of God— 
they open the way for us to become that righteousness. 
This becoming, however, is not the development of 
inherent potencies, but is the result of acceptance of 
the reconciliation graciously offered. 

d. It embraces the pleas to be used in urging ac- 
ceptance of the reconciliation. **We are ambassa- 
dors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us. 
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It has been well said that it is customary for ambas- 
sadors to stand upon their dignity, and having made 
known to the government to which they are commis- 
sioned the message of their sovereign, to leave the 
nation to its own pleasure as to its response. This, at 
least, is their public and oiBcial attitude, whatever 
may be the private and personal influence they may 
seek to exert. But it is otherwise with the ministry of 
reconciliation. They not merely proclaim reconcilia- 
tion, but publicly and officially plead with those to 
whom it is offered to accept it. I wish you to spe- 
cially notice three things : 

l—The ministry urge acceptance of the offered rec- 
onciliation for Christ's sake. Note here, the render- 
ing of the Revision. We are ambassadors on behalf 
of Christ. Twice the expression— ** on behalf of 
Christ"— is here used. You know how often in earth- 
ly matters you take an interest, or even become inter- 
ested, in undertakings simply because some one is un- 
selfishly devoting himself to them. You may be per- 
sonally indifferent to the enterprise; but here is one 
—he may be one to whom you are bound by no ties 
but those of humanity— whose whole soul is bound up 
in the project. It is a laudable one. He has made 
great sacrifices in order to advance it, and now ap- 
peals to you for help. He can succeed only by inter- 
esting in his work those to whom he appeals. You 
wish him success, and hence listen to his appeals and 
respond to them. For his sake, rather than for any 
particular interest you have in his work, you give him 
encouragement and help. 

Such is this first plea for acceptance of the recon- 
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ciliation proffered through Christ. You may be in- 
different with regard to the salvation of your own 
soul or that of the world in which you live. But they 
are not matters of indifference to Christ. He became 
man, and lived and labored and endured that he 
might be the Saviour of the world. He became the 
propitiation for the world's sins, and now must have 
men's acceptance of the reconciliation he has secured 
if the purpose of his mission is to be realized. Shall 
he have yours ? 

2— God beseeches. **As though God were entreat- 
ing by us. ' ' God is not content with merely planning 
salvation and providing for it. He pleads for its 
realization. It is as though he said : I have sent my 
Son to be the Saviour of the world. I have sent am- 
bassadors in my Son's interest to plead with men to 
accept the work which he has done. Now I plead in 
my own name that the salvation so graciously pro- 
vided be cordially accepted. Will you accept and 
help deliver this world from Satan and bring it to 
holiness and happiness ? 

3— The ambassadors themselves plead. **We then, 
as workers together with him, beseech you. ' ' In other 
words, the ministry of reconciliation now plead per- 
sonally with men. They now come into confidential 
relations with those to whom they are commissioned. 
It is no longer simply an official, professional appeal, 
it has become a distinctly personal one. And, work- 
ing with God, we entreat also that ye receive not the 
grace of God in vain. We have become personally 
interested in this work. We have come to appreciate 
its greatness and beneficence. We have personal ex- 
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perience of its blessings. A wondrously gracious 
offer is made you— a wondrously beneficent work in- 
vites you. The opportunity is limited. The fact 
that it is offered does not assure that it will be en- 
joyed. It must be actually embraced to be actually 
enjoyed. We entreat you, then, not to receive it in 
vain. 

What more can be said? For God's sake, for 
Christ's sake, for your own sake, I beseech you to be 
reconciled to God— accept his proffered mercy— come 
into fellowship with him, and become a co-worker 
with him in seeking to win this world from sin and 
Satan, and bring it to holiness and God. 



CHAPTER XI. 

EVANGELIZATION. 

But ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you, and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most part of the earth. Acts 1 : 8. 

It is expedient for you that I go away, for if I go not away, 
the comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will 
send him unto you. And when he is come, he will reprove 
the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment. Of 
sin, because they believe not on me. Of righteousness, because 
I go to my father, and ye see me no more. Of judgment, be- 
cause the prince of this world is judged. John 16: 7-11. 

When the apostles received their commission as 
ministers of reconciliation, and were commanded to 
preach the gospel to every creature— Mark 16 : 15— 
they were actually and consciously illy fitted for the 
work. The world was hostile and they were timid. 
The world was positive in its unbelief, while they 
were hesitating in their faith. A half -persuaded min- 
istry could never bring an unbelieving and unfriend- 
ly world to acceptance of its message. Of these facts 
those who received the commission were not more con- 
scious than he who issued it. And they were far less 
concerned than he to have the (Conditions changed. 
In fact, for a time, they seem to have been almost 
dazed. Their experiences were so new and so start- 
ling—their long-cherished conceptions and anticipa- 
tions had been so rudely and so utterly destroyed— 
the new conditions into which they were brought were 
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so strange that they had no. clear and consistent con- 
ception of duty and had adopted no definite and jus- 
tifiable line of conduct. Jesus knew better than 
themselves their condition and their needs, and hence 
made provision, in two directions, for the successful 
prosecution of their work. This provision, in the 
first place, respected the personal equipment of the 
apostles for the work ; and, in the second, the modifi- 
cation of the attitude of the world toward it. The 
knowledge of Christ's purpose to make this provision, 
and of the method by which it would be done, was 
revealed to the disciples in that tender and prolonged 
interview with them in the upper room at Jerusalem 
the night before the betrayal. That method was the 
withdrawal of Jesus from earth; his return to the 
Father, and his sending the Holy Spirit to take his 
place as the ** Comforter*' of his disciples. The na- 
ture of the change to be wrought in the world by the 
Spirit, in preparing it for the work of the apostles, 
was even at that time somewhat definitely revealed. 
It was otherwise with regard to the revelation respect- 
ing the manner in which he would fit the apostles for 
their work. That came later. And yet, though it 
came later as a revelation, it came earlier as a realiza- 
tion. To that, therefore, let us first give attention. 

1— The equipment of the apostles. When we come 
to study the revelation respecting the Spirit's work 
upon the apostles and that upon the world respective- 
ly, we soon discover that there is a marked difference 
in the manner of it. The nature of the work with 
reference to the world, as already noted, is quite defi- 
nitely revealed. It is otherwise with the revelation 
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respecting the equipment of the apostles. There the 
revelation, for the most part, is gradual and experi- 
mental rather than immediate and verbal. In the 
conversation in the guest chamber there was little to 
suggest an aggressive and effective propaganda of 
evangelization. Even at the assembly in Galilee, to 
which not only the apostles, but the mass of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus were gathered, and at which the gos- 
pel commission was issued, the revelation was not 
complete, as a study of the commission as given by the 
Evangelists makes manifest. It was apparently not 
till the very day of the ascension of Jesus that the 
specific promise of the baptism of the Spirit, as an ex- 
perience which would supply power for aggressive 
and effective evangelistic work, was given. And even 
then the manner in which this power would be dis- 
played was not made known. They were simply com- 
manded to remain in Jerusalem till power would 
come—were assured that the time of waiting would 
not be long, and that the coming of the power would 
be synchronous with, and consequent upon, the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit. It is only then, as we study 
the words and actions— speech and conduct— of the 
apostles before and after the baptism of the Spirit, 
that we get clear and definite conceptions of the na- 
ture and extent of the power that thus came upon 
them. Doing this we note : 

a. The strength of their conviction of the fact of 
the resurrection of Jesus, and the clearness of their 
conception of the truth involved in it. It is one of 
the marvels of Christianity that its first ministers— 
the men who were the divinely commissioned wit- 
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nesses to the resurrection of Jesus and expounders of 
the doctrines involved in it— were at the first skeptics 
with regard to the fact of it. Nor is there in the 
records left us by these apostles themselves and their 
co-laborers any attempt to conceal the fact. When 
the women, who had gone to the tomb at the early 
dawn of the first day of the week with the spices 
which they had prepared, returned with their report 
to the eleven and all the rest that the tomb was 
empty, and that angels had assured them that Jesus 
was risen, their words seemed unto them as idle tales, 
and they believed them not. Peter and John, how- 
ever, desiring to test their story, hastening to the 
sepulchre, found it indeed empty, and the grave- 
clothes lying in orderly arrangement within, but they 
saw neither angel nor Jesus. John was convinced and 
believed, but Peter returned to his home wondering at 
that which was come to pass. Luke 24 : 1-12, John 
20 : 3-10. But how marvellous was the change which 
was wrought upon these same two apostles by the bap- 
tism of the Spirit some fifty days later! Then they 
testified to the fact of the resurrection with such bold- 
ness that the Jewish authorities marvelled and took 
measures to stop their witnessing. Acts 4 : 13-18. 
Nor was their testimony a mere passing one. It was 
unwavering and lifelong. 

But it is not only the positiveness of the apostles' 
convictions with regard to the fact of the resurrec- 
tion, it is the clearness of their conceptions of its im- 
portance and significance as well that marks the 
power that came with the baptism of the Spirit. This 
is not the place to go into detail with regard to these 
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matters. But if you will read the Acts and Epistles 
in the light of the thought, you will probably be sur- 
prised to note with what fulness and clearness and 
confidence the truths involved in the resurrection of 
Jesus are unfolded and taught. Their interpretation 
of this marvellous experience of our Lord extends to 
every phase of it— physical and ethical— spiritual 
and doctrinal, and has never been superseded. No 
one since has penetrated further into the mysteries 
which it involves on the one hand, or recognized more 
clearly what it reveals on the other. All that since 
has been done, all apparently that can be done, is to 
gain a clearer apprehension of what they actually 
taught and a clearer and stronger grasp of the con- 
ception they actually formed respecting it. 

b. The second great effect of the gift of the Spirit 
was the courage of their testimony. During the dark 
hours of the arrest, trial, condemnation and crucifix- 
ion of Jesus, the apostles were timid. At one time 
they all forsook their Master and fled. Matt. 26 : 56. 
At other times they followed dejectedly, watching 
nervously for the end. Matt. 26 : 58, John 18 : 15. 
And after all was over, though they still met together, 
it was behind closed doors, for fear of the Jews. John 
20 : 19. But how changed was all this when the 
Spirit was received! Then Peter, who had quailed 
before the damsel, facing all Jerusalem, uttered those 
incisive and audacious words : Ye men of Israel, hear 
these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of 
God among you, by miracles, wonders, and signs 
which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye your- 
selves also know; him being delivered by the deter- 
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minate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain ; 
whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains 
of death, because it was not possible that he should 
be holden of it. Acts 2 : 22-24. And Peter was not 
alone in the possession and display of this courage. 
All the apostles shared it. But there is a pathetic 
interest connected with the conduct of Peter that does 
not attach itself to that of any other of the apostles. 
In the narrative of those days Peter stands before us 
in singular and impressive prominence. Having all 
along been the spokesman of the apostles, when in- 
timation of the coming betrayal of Jesus was given 
to the disciples, he declared that though all men 
should deny him, he would die with him rather than 
deny him. And yet he had thrice, and at the last 
even blasphemously, denied him. After the sad 
experiences were all over and faith had been re-estab- 
lished, Peter was the only one of the apostles indi- 
vidually questioned— the only one individually re- 
commissioned. He was. In the presence of his 
fellows he was thrice asked as to his love to his risen 
Lord, and thrice charged as to his future work. This, 
however, was not all. After the last charge had been 
spoken, Peter was given gracious intimation of future 
faithfulness— faithfulness even to martyrdom. He 
was told by what death he should glorify God. John 
21 : 19. And yet Peter was not daunted, but went 
bravely forth to his life work. Though such an end 
was constantly facing him— the shadow of the cross 
ever upon him— faithfully and cheerfully, patiently 
and earnestly, he pressed on in his work till the end. 
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Indeed, his zeal was increased by his knowledge of 
the future, for he endeavored so to impress his mes- 
sage upon those to whom it was given that it would 
not be forgotten when the voice of the messenger 
should be hushed in the death of the martyr. 2 Pet. 
1 : 12-15. It was to such courageous and zealous 
leadership that the baptism of the Spirit brought 
those who had been undiscerning and timid followers, 
c. The third feature which characterized their 
work after the reception of the Spirit was the eflEec- 
tiveness with which they spoke. There is here no 
such contrast with previous experience as in the 
other particulars; for there is no indication that in 
the interval between the crucifixion and Pentecost 
the disciples were active in promulgating the new 
faith. Indeed, we know they were not. While the 
commission to disciple the nations had been given, the 
command of Jesus was to wait at Jerusalem for the 
baptism of the Spirit before beginning the work of 
fulfilling it. But while the contrast in act is want- 
ing, that in fact was marked. Before the descent of 
the Spirit the question respecting the claims of Jesus 
had seemingly been finally and adversely settled. He 
had been rejected and crucified, and with that appar- 
ently the matter had ended. The world was moving 
along its course according to its wont. The excitement 
of Passion Week had died away, and the leaders of the 
Jewish hierarchy were rejoicing that at last they were 
safely rid of the troublesome prophet of Galilee. But 
when the Spirit came, how swiftly and how complete- 
ly was the delusion dispelled and the fancied security 
of the Jewish leaders broken! This result was 
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wrought not merely by the clearness of the apostles' 
conceptions, nor simply by the courageous speaking 
out of their convictions. It was accomplished by the 
effectiveness of their preaching. With great power 
the apostles gave witness to the resurrection of 
Jesus. Acts 4 : 33. In fact, so great was the power 
of their testimony, that it was winning multitudes to 
their side and was filling Jerusalem with their doc- 
trine. Acts 5 : 26-28. There was something mar- 
vellous in all this. Peter and John, and the other 
apostles as well, were unlearned and ignorant men. 
Act 4 : 13. Their influence, then, came from some- 
thing other than human wisdom and human art. It 
came from the divine power that accompanies the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

It ought not to escape our notice here that it was 
the message which Peter and John proclaimed, rather 
than the miracle which they wrought, that disturbed 
the Jewish authorities. True, as they admitted, the 
miracle was a notable one, and the fact of it undenia- 
ble; but, after all, that which most impressed them 
was the boldness of Peter and John, and the rapidity 
with which their teaching was permeating and influ- 
encing Jerusalem. It was the teaching they wished 
to stop ; and hence it was upon it, and not upon the 
working of miracles, that prohibition was laid. Acts 
4 : 13-18. Miracles had their place in apostolic labors 
and their importance as attestations of apostolic au- 
thority; and hence they were everywhere wrought 
in such variety and to such an extent as to accom- 
plish their purpose. And yet, even in those days it 
was the truth they confirmed rather than the power 
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which they displayed which gave them their value. 
And so long and so far as for this they were neces- 
sary, the Holy Spirit supplied them. Mark 16 : 15-20. 
2— The preparation of the world. By the gift of 
the Spirit the apostles were prepared for proclaiming 
to the world the gospel of Jesus; and by that same 
gift the world, to an extent, was prepared for the 
receiving of their message. Very distinctly did Jesus 
give his disciples assurance of this fact. More defi- 
nitely than elsewhere this assurance is narrated in 
the sixteenth chapter of the Gospel of John. In the 
prolonged discourse delivered by Jesus to his disciples 
in the upper room at Jerusalem on the eve of his be- 
trayal, he sought to comfort their hearts by assuring 
them that his departure was necessary to secure the 
Spirit's presence, and hence was really in their in- 
terest. It was so on various accounts. But we 
are concerned now simply with the fact that the 
Spirit would prepare the world for the reception of 
their message. The manner in which, and the extent 
to which, he would do this is very clearly and con- 
cisely presented by the Apostle John in verses 7-11 of 
the sixteenth chapter of his gospel. Let us then give 
this passage our closest attention. It reads as fol- 
lows: ''Nevertheless, I tell you the truth. It is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away ; for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I de- 
part, I will send him unto you. And when he is 
come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of right- 
eousness, and of judgment. Of sin, because they be- 
lieve not on me. Of righteousness, because I go to 
my Father, and ye see me no more. Of judgment, 
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because the prince of this world is judged.'* John 
16 : 7-11. It is evident, at a glance, that this passage 
presents at once the nature and extent of the prepara- 
tion for the gospel of Christ wrought in the world by 
the Holy Spirit. 

a. The nature of it. This is indicated by the word 
by which the preparation is expressed. This word is 
rendered ** reprove" in the authorized— ** convict'' in 
the revised version. The signification of the word is 
somewhat indefinite. It occurs in the New Testa- 
ment seventeen times, and is variously rendered. It 
is translated reprove, convince, convict, rebuke, and, 
once, tell him his fault.^ It seems to involve mainly 
two ideas— the one is to convince of the fact of sin, 
and the other is to rebuke because of the guilt of it. 
Throwing the statement into current phraseology, we 
have concession of truth and acknowledgment of 
duty. The world recognizes the gospel message as 
true, and acknowledges its obligation to accept it. 

b. The extent of it. There are three things to 
which this concession and acknowledgment extend— 
sin, righteousness and judgment. Let us study each 
of them briefly. 

1— Of sin. **0f sin, because they believe not on 
me.'' The commission given to the disciples, as re- 
ported by Matthew, was: Disciple the nations; as 
reported by Mark: Preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture; as reported by Luke: Repentance and remis- 
sion of sins should be preached in his name among 



^Matt. 18:15, Luke 3:19, John 3:20, 8:9-46, 16:8, 1 
Cor. 14: 24, Eph. 5: 11-13, 1 Tim. 5: 20, 2 Tim. 4: 2, Titus 
1: 9-13, 2: 15, Heb. 12: 5, James 2: 9, Rev. 3: 19. 
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all nations. Matt, 28 : 19, Mark 16 : 15, Luke 24 : 47 
The commission is thus differently phrased; but, 
however phrased, it really enjoins the publishing of 
those gracious assurances found in the writings of 
John— God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son ; that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. We have seen, 
and do testify, that the Father sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world. John 3:16, 1 John 4 : 14. 
And this proclamation is made to men, not simply for 
their information, but for their action. They are 
asked to accept the gospel which is proffered, and 
embrace the Saviour who is provided. And whoso- 
ever fails so to do, sins. 

It is very noticeable that it is in this and on account 
of this that the Spirit convicts the world of sin. I 
have already, in a former chapter, treated of sin. 
What the Saviour here says corroborates what was 
there written. It is not the least proof of the omni- 
science of Jesus that he makes the attitude of the world 
toward himself, and naught else, that through which 
the Spirit convicts it of sin. It is not because of the 
immorality, flagrant or refined; not because of vice 
or wickedness, selfishness or worldliness; not be- 
cause of anything positive whatever that the Spirit 
convicts of sin. It is because of a purely negative 
thing. They do not believe on me. It is not they 
did not once, have not yet — but do not now. 

The feeling is cherished, and sometimes expressed, 
that the sense of sin is vanishing from the world. As 
sin is generally conceived, this is probably true. As 
so conceived, it is likely to become still more true. 
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As Christian teaching becomes increasingly diffused 
and Christian ideals more and more widely accepted 
and practised, it will be increasingly diflBcult to con- 
vince men of sin on the basis of actual infractions of 
the moral law. Jesus assures us that it is not thus 
that the Spirit will bring the world to a recognition 
and acknowledgment of its sin. It will be because it 
believes not on me. 

Nor is it merely lack of faith in Jesus as a historical 
character. Among intelligent persons there is prob- 
ably no more unbelief in the historicalness of Jesus 
than in that of Alexander or Caesar, Mohammed or 
Napoleon. Men of all faiths and of no faith recog- 
nize the historicity of the prophet of Galilee. It is 
his supernatural character and divine claims that are 
questioned. It is non-recognition and non-accept- 
ance of these that constitute the world's sin. It is 
the world's lack of faith in him as the world's Sav- 
iour. 

2— Of righteousness. **0f righteousness, because I 
go to my Father, and ye see me no more." It must 
be confessed that the thought here is not so readily 
discernible as in the preceding statement. And yet, if 
we consider the statement carefully in the light of its 
connection, the thought will become clear and the fact 
patent. Christ came into the world claiming to be 
the way, the truth, and the life; and that no man 
Cometh unto the Father but by him. John 14 : 6. 
**I am the bread of life; he that cometh to me shall 
never hunger; and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst. * * * Him that cometh to me, I will 
in no wise cast out." John 6:32-37. **I am the 
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light of the world; he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life/* 
John 8 : 12. My sheep hear my voice and I know 
them, and they follow me. And I give unto them 
eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any man pluck them out of my hand. My Father 
which gave them me, is greater than all ; . and no man 
is able to pluck them out of my Father's hand. I and 
my Father are one. John 10 : 27-30. Such were 
the teachings and assurances of Jesus while upon 
earth. Were these teachings truthful, these assur- 
ances reliable? Can reconciliation with God and as- 
similiation to his character be secured by their ac- 
ceptance ? Was Jesus trustworthy, and was he auth- 
orized to speak thus for God ? The ascension of Jesus 
to the right hand of God, and the sending forth of the 
Spirit in accordance with his promise, giVe answer. 
** Therefore, let all the house of Israel know assuredly, 
that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ." Acts 2:36. To 
this fact the Spirit bears witness, and convinces and 
reproves those who fail to recognize and act upon it. 

3— Of judgment. **0f judgment, because the 
prince of this world is judged." The gospel mes- 
sage tells of the incarnation of Jesus— of his mission 
to our world, and of his lifelong conflict with the 
forces of evil. It tells, also, how that, at the last, 
the prince of the power of darkness apparently pre- 
vailed. Jesus was rejected by Israel— condemned by 
the Romans— crucified on Calvary, and buried in the 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. Though his burial 
was honorable, the death of Jesus was ignominious, 
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and the triumph of Satan was apparently complete. 
But his triumph was apparent and not real— tempo- 
rary and not permanent. He who died on Calvary 
and was buried in the garden, on the third day rose 
from the tomb and later ascended to heaven from Oli- 
vet. Satan was really defeated, and the defeat 
then suffered betokens the final and complete over- 
throw of his kingdom. It was the beginning of the 
end. The Spirit leads the world to recognize and 
acknowledge this fact; and hence to recognize also 
that those who remain identified with the kingdom of 
darkness shall share its doom. 

Now gather all these details of the two phases of 
the Spirit's work into one comprehensive view of 
his mission, and how complete seems the provision for 
the evangelization of our lost world ! A ministry of 
reconciliation divinely chosen and divinely qualified 
to proclaim salvation with clearness, courageousness 
and eflfectiveness, and the world prepared to receive 
its message because it knows it is true an^ ought to 
be accepted— that acceptance will bring holiness and 
happiness, while rejection will end in wretchedness 
and eternal sin. 

It is a fact clearly recognized and often remarked, 
that men almost universally manifest respect for the 
ministers of religion, and that any person— man or 
woman— who commends himself to the world as a real 
disciple of Jesus and an earnest and consistent 
worker in his cause, is safe in any community and is 
respected in any company. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions. But they are exceptions; and when they 
occur they are overruled for the good of the king- 
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dom and the glory of God. 1 Pet. 3 : 13-14. Men 
know they are sinners— that Christ is a Saviour and 
that they ought to receive him. They know that 
Christianity is a conquering religion, and that even- 
tually all systems that oppose it will be overthrown. 
They look over the history of the world and see it 
filled with the account of the progress and triumph 
of the kingdom. 

And now, in the light of these things, may we 
not learn lessons with regard to the evangelization 
of the world ? The thought will not be followed, but 
the teachings of the passages which have been under 
consideration would seem to indicate the great truths 
which are to be presented, and the directions in which 
the world may be hopefully approached. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CONVERSION. 

For this cause I obtained mercy, that in me as chief might 
Jesus Christ shew forth all his longsufifering, for an ensample 
of them that should thereafter believe on him imto eternal 
life. 1 Tim. 1 : 16. 

The verse immediately preceding the one selected 
as the text for the present chapter was used in the 
first chapter as a guide to the answer to the ques- 
tion — Whom Jesus saves. In doing so, in loyalty to 
the text, Saul of Tarsus was presented as the typical 
sinner. In him sin, not in its wickedness, but in its 
essence, had its most perfect embodiment— its clear- 
est illustration. In the same way we come now to 
consider the Apostle Paul as the typical convert. It 
is not often that the same person, at different times 
of his life, furnishes typical illustrations of con- 
trasted and antagonistic characters and conditions; 
and yet sometimes they do. Paul did. Saint Au- 
gustine, and John Newton, and others did. There is, 
however, a noticeable difference between Saul as the 
typical sinner and Paul as the typical convert. He 
became the typical sinner by his own conduct; he be- 
came the typical convert by the grace of God. 1 Cor. 
15 : 10. The impression given by the statement is 
that after his ascension, the Lord Jesus Christ, desir- 
ing to furnish men with an illustration of his gra- 
cious power and purpose, selected the most virulent 
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and distinguished opposer of his cause as the object 
of his grace. The winning of him to his service 
would be an indication of his power— his acceptance 
of him as his friend would be a manifestation of his 
grace. Accordingly he selected Saul of Tarsus, and, 
having converted him, he holds him up before all men 
as a type of the plenteousness and power of his grace. 
This fact is brought out more clearly in the revised 
than in the authorized version. The present text has 
evident reference to the former one. The word ren- 
dered first in the text (in the authorized version) is 
the same one rendered chief in the verse preceding. 
So the thought is that, as in verse fifteen, Paul pre- 
sents himself as the chief of sinners, he here, in the 
sixteenth verse, presents himself as the chief of believ- 
ers. Before conversion he was the typical sinner. 
After conversion he was the typical convert. It is to 
this second type we are now to give attention. 

And, first of all, let it be noticed that this typical 
character of Saul's conversion belongs only to the 
essentials, and not to the incidentals, of it. It is not 
meant to teach that all conversions to Christ are ef- 
fected in the same marvellous way that Paul's was. 
Such, we know, is not the fact. It is not only not 
the fact; but if there be any one thing more clearly 
taught in the Scriptures respecting the work of the 
Holy Spirit than another, it is that his work is varia- 
ble as to manner and incapable of formulation as to 
method. **The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every 
one that is bom of the Spirit." John 3:8. But 
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while it is not meant that its incidental circumstances 
are to be repeated, it does mean that its essential fea- 
tures are reproduced in every case of genuine conver- 
sion. And it is not difficult to discover the essential 
as distinguished from the incidental features of the 
conversion of the great apostle. 

1— And first of all, it was a conversion that was di- 
vinely wrought. Perhaps the very first thing which 
impresses one as he reads the different accounts of 
the conversion of Saul of Tarsus on his way to Damas- 
cus, is the fact that it manifests the presence and 
power arid grace of God. It is not simply that in 
this experience we come into the region of the extra- 
ordinary, we consciously come into that of the super- 
natural. The light from heaven at noon-day exceed- 
ing that of the sun— the effect upon Saul and his com- 
panions, leading them either in fear or in reverence 
to fall prostrate to the earth— the voice from heaven 
speaking in the Hebrew tongue and addressing Saul 
in intelligible language— his immediate recognition of 
the voice a^ a divine one, and so responding and hav- 
ing his response promptly answered by further rev- 
elation, all point unmistakably to a supernatural 
event. 

It is not otherwise, as to essential features, in the 
conversion of every human soul. This is as really a 
supernatural experience— the result of divine power 
—as was the conversion of Saul. So the Scriptures 
uniformly teach. In his Gospel, John says: **But as 
many as received him, to them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God, even to them that believe on 
his name, which were born, not of blood, nor of the 
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will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God/' 
John 1 : 12-13. Very clear, too, is the testimony of 
our Lord himself. In his interview with Nicodemus, 
the ruler of the Jews, he declared : Except a man be 
born again— or, anew— he can not see the kingdom 
of God. And, in response to Nicodemus 's surprised 
inquiry : How can a man be born when he is old— he 
declared: ** Except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which 
is born of the Spirit, is spirit. ' ' John 3 : 3, 5-6. 
Whatever may be the signification of the phrase— 
**born of water"— there can be no question but that 
the phrase— ** born of the Spirit''— means some radi- 
cal change wrought by the Spirit of God, by which a 
soul is introduced into the kingdom of God. 

Under the gospel the essential manifestation of con- 
version is recognition and acknowledgment of the 
lordship of Jesus. So during the days of his earthly 
ministry, Jesus led— led rather than taught— his dis- 
ciples to regard and address him. **Ye call me Mas- 
ter and Lord, and ye say well, for so I am.'' John 
13 : 13. And so, after his ascension, the apostles were 
inspired to proclaim him. *'Let all the house of Israel 
therefore know assuredly, that God hath made him 
both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified." 
Acts 2 : 36. So especially did tJie Apostle Paul re- 
gard and preach him. * * To this end Christ died, and 
lived again, that he might be Lord of both the dead 
and living." Eom. 14:9. **We preach not our- 
selves, but Christ Jesus as Lord." 2 Cor. 4: 5. And 
yet Jesus himself assured the Jews, in his discourse 
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at Capernaum, that **no man can come to me, ex- 
cept the Father which hath sent me draw him.'' John 
6:44. And Paul, writing to the Corinthians, de- 
clares: **No man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the 
Holy Spirit." 1 Cor. 12:3. Of course he does not 
mean the mere utterance of the expression. But he 
does mean that real acceptance of the gospel and ac- 
tual submission to Jesus as Lord can only come from 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. Every case of genu- 
ine conversion, then, is the result of divine power and 
grace. 

2— The second thing which impresses one in the 
study of the conversion of Saul is the fact that the 
divine power which effected it was immediately and 
not mediately applied. There was no intermediary 
between Saul and his Saviour. The irate Saul of 
Tarsus and the glorified Jesus of Nazareth so came 
together as to enter into direct converse with each 
other. And as the result, the conversion of the pas- 
sionate and persistent persecutor and his transforma- 
tion into the patient and persuasive preacher fol- 
lowed. And yet we must carefully guard here 
against the drawing of an inference false alike to 
truth and fact. The conversion of Saul of Tarsus 
was not so utterly disconnected with his past life as 
the marvellousness of the manner of it might lead us 
to suppose. 

In one of the narratives of his conversion there is 
a statement that is specially significant. In his de- 
fense before Agrippa, he states that when he and 
his companions were all fallen to the ground, he heard 
a voice saying to him in the Hebrew tongue: **Saul, 
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Saul, why persecutest thou me? It is hard for thee 
to kick against the goad/' Acts 26:14. To what 
does he refer in the expression— kicking against the 
pricks, or goad? It is quite probable that the cur- 
rent view is that it refers to resistance to convictions 
— to the strivings of conscience. A recent writer, in 
his life of Saint Paul, maintains this view. I have 
myself heretofore passively accepted this view. But 
the moment I came to make real study of the conver- 
sion of Saul, I became convinced that the view is un- 
tenable. 

a. In the first place, Paul himself gives no intima- 
tion that he had ever been troubled with doubts, or 
had suffered from compunctions of conscience. In 
fact, his language implies the contrary. In the same 
breath with which he uttered the words we are con- 
sidering, he makes this declaration: **I verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth, which 
thing I also did in Jerusalem ; and many of the saints 
did I shut up in prison, having received authority 
from the chief priests; and when they were put to 
death, I gave my voice against them. And I pun- 
ished them oft in every synagogue, and compelled 
them to blaspheme, and being exceedingly mad 
against them, I persecuted them even unto strange 
cities. ' ' Acts 26 : 9-11. And he goes on to say that 
it was under the dominance of this feeling and control 
of this conviction that he was going to Damascus 
when his conversion occurred. At a later time he 
writes to Timothy: **I obtained mercy, because I did 
it ignorantly, in unbelief 1 Tim. 1: 13. There is 
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no room in either of these statements for uncer- 
tainty of conviction and clamor of conscience. On 
the contrary, he stands before us as a living illustra- 
tion and typical confirmation of our Saviour's assur- 
ance to his disciples: *'They shall put you out of 
the synagogues; yea, the time cometh, that whoso- 
ever killeth you, will think that he doeth God service. 
And these things will they do unto you, because they 
have not known the Father, nor me. ' ' John 16 : 2-3.^ 



*39. As we see him start on this journey, which was to be 
so momentous, we naturally ask, What was the state of his 
mind? His was a noble nature and a tender heart, but the 
work he was engaged in might be supposed to be congenial 
only to the most brutal of mankind. Had his mind then been 
visited with no compunctions? Apparently not. We are told 
that, as he was ranging through strange cities in pursuit of 
his victims, he was exceedingly mad against them; and as 
he was setting out to Damascus, he was still breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter. He was sheltered against doubt 
by his reverence for the objects which the heresy imperilled, 
and if he had to outrage his natural feelings in the bloody 
work, was not his merit all the greater? 

40. But on this journey doubt at last invaded his mind. It 
was a long journey of over a hundred and sixty miles; with 
the slow means of locomotion then available it would occupy 
at least six days; and a considerable portion of it lay across 
a desert, where there was nothing to distract the mind from 
its own reflections. In this enforced leisure doubts arose. 
What else can be meant by the words with which the Lord 
saluted him: "It is hard for thee to kick against the goad." 
The figure of speech is borrowed from a custom of Eastern 
countries ; the ox-driver wields a long pole, at the end of which 
is fixed a piece of sharpened iron, with which he urges the ani- 
mal to go or stand still, or change its course; and if it is 
refractory, it kicks against the goad, injuring and infuriating 
itself with the wounds it receives. This is a vivid picture of 
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b. In the second place, the word rendered **hard'' 
indicates no such experience. There are just two 
words in the Greek New Testament that are rendered 
hard in our translation. Of these, one occurs but 
once— ** How hard is it for them that trust in riches, 
to enter into the kingdom of God. ' ' Mark 10 : 24. 
The other word is a very different one, and occurs 
four times elsewhere than in this expression. **Thou 
art a hard man. ' ' Matt. 25 : 24. This is a hard say- 
ing. John 6 : 60. Driven of fierce winds. James 
3 : 4. And of all their hard speeches. Jude 15. It 
is manifest that the word does not signify what is 
painful or difficult, but what is obdurate as to charac- 
ter and severe as to condition. 

c. In the third place, the figure employed does not 
favor such an interpretation. The goad is something 
entirely external to the beast, and is in the possession 
of the Master and not of itself. Its use is not merely 
to quicken pace, but also to indicate direction as to 
course. Kicking against it is not something hard for 
the beast to do, but it produces a condition which it 
is hard— grievous— for it to bear. The sentence 
should be read with the emphasis resting on the 
phrase— ** for thee.'' Following the order of the 
Greek, the sentence would read; Hard for thee is it 
against the goad to kick. The expression is that of 
the glorified Jesus, and every one who has driven a 



a man wounded and tortured by compunctions of conscience. 
There was something in him rebelling against the course of 
inhumanity on which he was embarked^ and suggesting that he 
was fighting against Grod. The Life of St. Paul, by Rev. 
James Stalker, M.A., pp. 40, 41. 
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stubborn and intractable horse knows what it means. 
How often in such a case you speak to your horse as 
making his work hard, and telling him how much 
easier it would be if he would cheerfully yield to 
your guidance and submit to your will. If you do 
not speak thus to your horse, you speak thus of him. 

It was so with Saul. He was making hard work of 
God's service. He was a young man of brilliant 
natural endowments, and had received a finished edu- 
cation. Well-to-do, if not wealthy— -well born, if not 
of patrician lineage — an honorable career apparently 
awaited him. Intense in his religious convictions and 
set in his antagonism to Christianity, he was yet so 
brought into contact with it as to see it in some of its 
purest and most winsome phases. He had been pres- 
ent at the martyrdom of Stephen, and had witnessed 
the triumph of that death. Having guarded the 
clothes of those who stoned Stephen, he was probably 
present in the council which had condemned him, and 
hence had seen the face which all who observed it 
thought looked like that of an angel. Acts 6 : 15. 
One would think that upon such a person such scenes 
would awaken doubt and start inquiry. Can a faith 
which produces such heavenliness be wholly wrong- 
should a sect which develops such characters be mer- 
cilessly suppressed? But in Saul's case it would 
seem that no such doubts were started— no such ques- 
tions were suggested.^ On the contrary, his antagon- 



*The only statement I recall that would seem to indicate an 
inward struggle on the part of the apostle is found in the 
epistle to the Romans. The passage to which I refer reads 
thus: "I had not known sin, but by the law; for I had not 
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ism increased rather than weakened. It grew to a 
zeal that outstripped that of all his companions and 
contemporaries. And he became more and more 
vengeful as his persecuting career progressed and the 
unresisting victims of his rage were multiplied. But 
now, at the very moment that his rage culminates, he 
meets the glorified Jesus and is won. 

So with the convert always. Opportunities are 
unrecognized— divine directing is unperceived, and 
the course deflects further and further from the right 
—the heart grows harder and harder, till at last God 
touches it, and, opening the blind eye and subduing 
the stubborn will, the soul is won and all is changed. 
So Paul explains: **6od, who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ." 2 Cor. 4: 6. Conversion 
is a new creation. If any Inan be in Christ, he is a 
new creature. 2 Cor. 5 : 17. 

3— There is a third thing to be noticed in connec- 



known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet." 
Rom. 7:7. On the assumption that this refers to the apostle's 
personal experience, which, after all, is possible, there is this 
to be said: a. It can hardly refer to his experience at con- 
version; for it was not through the law, but through the vis- 
ion of Christ, that knowledge of sin, so far as then attained, 
was secured, b. There is absolutely nothing in the experi- 
ences of that time to suggest covetousness, and conviction of 
sin because of it. c. As there was no place for such conviction 
prior to his conversion, none for it at the time of the con- 
version, it must refer, not to the discovery of the fact of sin 
in the experience of conversion, but to realization of the ex- 
tent and power of it as acquired in the process of sanctification. 
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tion with Saul's conversion. It was followed by an 
abiding recognition of God's grace and by a lifelong 
consecration to his service. 

a. There is recognition of the grace of God. Writ- 
ing to the Galatians, he says: **When it pleased God, 
who separated me from my mother's womb and called 
me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me. ' ' Gal. 1 : 15- 
16. This language does not denote merely a safe, 
natural birth and entrance upon a vigorous physical 
life. It means, rather, as most, if not all, expositors 
interpret it, a setting apart in purpose from his birth. 
God, from the moment of Paul's birth, purposed that 
he should be an apostle to the Gentiles— a preacher of 
the glad tidings of salvation to a lost world. For a 
long time there was no indication in Paul's conduct 
that such was the divine purpose respecting his life. 
in fact, it was so far otherwise that Saul was the 
chiefest of the persecutors of Christians, and was do- 
ing all in his power to destroy the gospel of Christ. 
Now, however, having come into knowledge of the 
divine purpose respecting him, as he looks back over 
his life, in the light of it he recognizes its sinfulness. 
He had persecuted Jesus— the Messiah promised to 
his fathers, and the Saviour of the world. True, he 
had not persecuted Jesus in person ; but he had per- 
secuted the church. And he tiow knew that the 
church was Christ's body— the institutional embodi- 
ment of his gracious purpose and the instrumentality 
instituted by him for its realization. And this church 
—channel of divine grace to a lost world— he had 
persecuted. Placing then his life as actually lived 
alongside God's gracious purpose respecting him, he 
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realizes the greatness of the grace which, despite his 
sin, saved him. It was this that constrained him— 
changed his character and transformed his life. 

b. And this leads naturally to the second result— 
life-long consecration of himself to the service of his 
Lord. He himself gives a clear statement of the 
fact of such consecration, and of the reason for it, in 
his second epistle to the Corinthians. **For the love 
of Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge, 
that one died for all, therefore all died, and he died 
for all, that they which live should no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto him who for their sakes died and 
rose again." 2 Cor. 5 : 14-15. And the actual course 
to which it led is narrated in the epistle to the Gala- 
tians. **But when it was the good pleasure of God 
* * * to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach 
him among the Gentiles, straightway I conferred not 
with flesh and blood; neither went I up to Jeru- 
salem to them which were apostles before me; but 1 
went away into Arabia; and again I returned unto 
Damascus. Then after three years I went up to 
Jerusalem to visit Cephas, and tarried with him fif- 
teen days. * * * Then I came into the regions of 
Syria and Cilicia. And I was still unknown by face 
unto the churches of Judea, which were in Christ; 
but they only heard say : He that once persecuted us 
now preacheth the faith of which he once made 
havoc ; and they glorified God in me." Gal. 1 : 15-24. 
There was no going back even to bid them farewell 
which were at home in his house. But after a season 
of communion with Christ, during which he received 
from the Lord himself full instruction in the gospel— 
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Gal. 1 : 11-12, 1 Cor. 11 : 23— he gave himself to the 
service of his Saviour with a devotion that ended only 
with his life. **I have been crucified with Christ; yet 
I live, and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me ; 
and that life which I now live in the flesh I live in 
faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself up for me." Gal. 2: 20. 

It is noticeable that it is not recognition of the au- 
thority of God against which he had rebelled, but 
apprehension of the grace of God which he had igno- 
rantly resisted, that fills him with penitence and leads 
him to gratitude and consecration. And so stiU. It 
is not sense of sin in the sense of violation of divine 
law, but in that of disregard of divine mercy and re- 
jection of divine forgiveness, that stirs the depths of 
penitence and awakens purposes and secures lives of 
devotion. **And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto myself." John 12: 32. 

When I survey the wondrous cross on which the Prince of 

glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, and pour contempt on all 

my pride. 
Were the whole realm of nature mine, that were a present far 

too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, demands my soul, my life, my all. 

If it be felt that such a conception of the nature 
and cause of conversion discourages evangelization 
and tends to passivity in religious life, let it be noted 
that whatever may be thought to be the legitimate 
logical eflFect of such teaching, its actual effect as his- 
torically developed, is precisely the reverse. No one 
has ever felt more deeply or realized more fully than 
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the Apostle Paul that his conversion was the result of 
divine grace— the effect of divine power ; no one has 
ever taught more positively than he that salvation is 
of God— and yet, no one has ever been more earnest 
or more abundant in evangelistic labors than he. It 
was he whom the glorified Jesus himself appointed to 
the distinctively evangelistic apostleship. Acts 26: 
16. And so fully did he enter into the spirit of his 
commission that by abundance of zeal he sought to 
glorify his ministry. Rom. 11 : 13. Nor was there 
any suggestion of passivity in those pathetic words in 
the tender address at Miletus to the elders of Ephesus. 
Acts 20 : 22-24. 

In the light of these things, two practical reflections 
suggest themselves : First. The hardness of the lot of 
those who reject Christ, a. Hardness as to character. 
2 Tim. 2 : 13. b. Hardness as to condition. Prov. 
1 : 24-31. Second. The gracious purposes of God re- 
specting our lives as indicated by the gracious provi- 
dences that have marked them. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FAITH. 
By grace are ye saved, through faith. Eph. 2: 8. 

**What must I do to be saved?'' *' Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy 
house." Such was the anxious inquiry addressed by 
the trembling jailer of Philippi to the imprisoned 
evangelists, Paul and Silas, and such the response he 
received. Acts 16 : 30-31. And such should be the 
response returned anywhere to-day to any one asking 
the question. And yet it has not always been the an- 
swer proper to be returned to such a question. Had 
it been addressed, for example, to the Prophet Isaiah, 
his response would have been— ''Look and live; for 
thus saith the Lord : Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth ; for I am God, and there is 
none else. ' ' Isa. 45 : 22. 

Here there is no mention of Jesus. It is Jehovah 
who is speaking, and salvation is promised to all who 
look to him. And yet these responses are not contra- 
dictory, and do not present two diverse methods of 
salvation. Essentially they are one and the same. 
They differ only in form and expression. 

What, then, is the real, essential condition of ac- 
ceptance with God? What must a sinner do to be 
saved? Of course, the conviction, current through- 
out Christendom, is that faith in the Lord Jesus 
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Christ is essential to salvation; and it seems like 
heresy to teach otherwise. But let us look at the 
matter carefully, and then give answer accordingly. 

l—And first of all, let it be noticed that our inquiry 
now is not as to the ground of salvation. It is not as 
to how salvation is provided for man. That is a 
matter about which there is no room for difference of 
opinion among evangelical Christians. No one who 
accepts the authority of Jesus Christ can for a mo- 
ment think of any possible way of salvation except 
through him. ''No man,'' says Jesus, *'cometh unto 
the Father but by me." John 14:6. Other texts 
might easily be quoted, but this one is enough. I do 
not wish to leave in the mind of any reader the 
shadow of a doubt about there being salvation in no 
other ; for there is no other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved. Acts 4 : 12. 

But it must not be forgotten that Christ was the 
purposive and potential Saviour during the Old 
Testament dispensation as truly as he is the historical 
and proclaimed Saviour of the present dispensation. 
He was the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world. Rev. 13 : 8. Peter, writing to the Christians 
of the Western Dispersion, says: **Ye were redeemed 
* * * with precious blood as of a lamb without blem- 
ish and without spot, even the blood of Christ, who 
was foreknown, indeed, before the foundation of the 
world, but was manifested at the end of the times for 
your sake, who through him are believers in God.'' 
1 Pet. 1 : 18-20. It is not then a question as to the 
ground of salvation. It is one simply respecting the 
way of becoming partakers ©f it. 
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2— When we take the position that acceptance of 
Christ as now offered to us in the gospel— in a word 
faith in the historical Jesus of Nazareth— is essential 
to salvation, we immediately encompass ourselves 
with almost, if not altogether, insuperable difficulties. 

a. In the first place, there is the question as to the 
condition of the Old Testament saints. Were they 
only partially saved when Christ died? Were their 
disembodied spirits in Hades as a house of detention 
until, in the interval between his death and resurrec- 
tion, Jesus descended into the lower world and re- 
leased them? There are good men who hold this 
opinion.^ They base it upon the passage in the first 
epistle of Peter about preaching to the spirits in 
prison. I do not accept it. I do not believe that that 
passages teaches any such doctrine. This is not the 
place to discuss that difficult passage. But admitting, 
which, as a matter of fact I do not, that it teaches that 
Christ descended to the spirit world and there 



*The passage under immediate consideration (1 Pet. 3: 18- 
20) represents our Lord as, after his death, journeying to a 
^ XaKTf (prison), and there making proclamation to the pris- 
oners detained therein. The former passage (Eph. 4: 8- 
9) states nothing as to the mode in which his mission was 
executed; the latter teaches us nothing as to the results of 
the proclamation. But in the confluent light of the two pas- 
sages can we doubt, not only that they have reference to the 
same event, but that the mode in which the mission was exe- 
cuted (at least, in part) was by proclamation, and that at 
least one result of that proclamation was the deliverance of 
those who had been ransomed by the Lord's death ?" Excursus 
on Hades, by American Editor of Lange*s Commentary on the 
Revelation. Page 377, 1st column, 1st par. Italics are the 
author's. 
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preached, it is noticeable, first, that by the terms of 
the text his preaching was confined to the spirits of 
the antediluvians; second, that, further, it was con- 
fined to the spirits of those who in that time had 
been disobedient, and third, that the text, even as thus 
interpreted, gives absolutely no hint as to the result of 
the preaching. This seems to me to be an amazingly 
flimsy foundation upon which to rear the tremendous 
doctrine of the general deliverance from Hades of the 
disembodied spirits of Old Testament believers. The 
very fact that such a doctrine should be taught— or, 
perhaps I should say rather, that such an opinion 
should be seriously promulgated— indicates the strain 
which the doctrine that faith in the historical Christ 
is essential to salvation, puts upon those who accept it. 
Under it some way of salvation other than acceptance 
of Old Testament promises must be found for those 
who lived before Christ became incarnate. 

b. It is this conception of the way of salvation that 
lies at the basis of the doctrine of probation after 
death. This second probation theory is somewhat 
akin to the opinion just noticed, but, after all, is 
quite different. It respects not Old Testament be- 
lievers, but unevangelized heathens— those who have 
not enjoyed the light of a written revelation. It 
teaches that these wiU have opportunity in the world 
to come to accept the offer of mercy of which they 
had no knowledge in the world that now is. The doc- 
trine is not now so rife as it was a few years ago, but 
is probably as widely accepted as ever. 

c. There is still a third question which is frequent- 
ly debated. It respects the possibility of the salva- 
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tion of those in heathen lands who live in accordance 
with the best light available to them. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon these matters here 
and now and discuss them at length. It is enough 
to call attention to the fact that any diflSculties which 
they present arise from the doctrine that faith in the 
historic Christ is essential to salvation. If that doc- 
trine be accepted, these difficulties do press for solu- 
tion. If the doctrine be denied, then these difficulties 
vanish, and these otherwise perplexing problems dis- 
turb us no longer. 

3— And now, is faith in the historic Christ essential 
to salvation? Our text does not affirm it. It says 
simply: ye have been saved ''through faith." 
Through faith in what?— through faith in whom? It 
does not say. We must turn elsewhere for an answer. 
Doing so, we find a remarkable passage in the epistle 
of Paul to the Galatians. He is showing that the Gen- 
tiles are not under obligation to submit to circumcis- 
ion and obey the ceremonial law in order to obtain sal- 
vation. And he does it by a study of the case of Abra- 
ham, with whom circumcision, as a religious rite in 
the Old Testament dispensation, originated. The pas- 
sage to which I refer, reads as follows : Even as Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was accounted to him for 
righteousness. Know ye, therefore, that they which 
are of faith, the same are the children of Abraham. 
And the Scriptures, foreseeing that God would justify 
the heathen through faith, preached before the gos- 
pel unto Abraham, saying: '*In thee shall all nations 
be blessed. So then, they which be of faith are 
blessed with faithful Abraham. * * * Brethren, I 
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speak after the maimer of men; though it be but a 
man's covenant, yet if it be confirmed, no man dis- 
annulleth or added thereto. Now, to Abraham and 
his seed were the promises made. * * * And this I 
say, that the covenant that was confirmed before of 
God in Christ, the law which was four hundred and 
thirty years after, can not disannul, that it should 
make the promise of none effect. For, if the inherit- 
ance be of the law, it is no more of promise ; but God 
gave it to Abraham by promise. ' ' Gal. 3 : 6-9, 15*18. 
The points of the passage, so far as they now concern 
us, are these. God made a promise to Abraham. It 
was a promise of great value, for it embraced an in- 
numerable seed and unspeakable blessings beside. It 
was really a promise of salvation for himself and his 
believing children. Abraham, believing God to be 
sincere in making the promise and taking him at his 
word, accepted it. God thus became obliged by his 
own word to make that promise good. When men 
make a promise and it is accepted, they recognize the 
fact that they can not change it. As the law was 
not given for more than four hundred years after 
that promise had been made and accepted, it could 
not change it as a means of getting possession of the 
blessings conveyed by the promise. So, then, the 
Gentiles are to secure the blessings of salvation by 
faith, just as Abraham did. It is simply a matter of 
promise on God's part and faith on ours. God offers 
and we accept. 

Nor does the illustration stop here. By analogy we 
can carry the reasoning both backward and forward. 
If Paul could argue that the Gentiles could not be 
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asked to furnish other conditions of salvation than 
faith, because that was established as the condition of 
salvation by covenant with Abraham, we may reason 
that that covenant did not change any way of salva- 
tion that preceded it. Faith must already in Abra- 
ham's time have been the way of securing divine 
blessing, otherwise the covenant made with him would 
have come into conflict with the covenant actually, if 
not formally, established with the men who lived be- 
fore him. As a matter of fact, we know that faith 
was the condition of salvation before his day— that in 
fact it is now and always has been the one only way of 
salvation. We turn to Hebrews and read: ** With- 
out faith it is impossible to please him, for he that 
Cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him.'' Heb. 
11 : 6. The writer has been speaking of Enoch, of 
whom the record is that he ** walked with God." 
That, as the writer interprets it, means that he 
pleased God. If so, he argues, he must have believed 
God ; for without faith we can not please him. This 
text is worthy of our most careful consideration, for 
it is the only one, so far as I can recall, in all the 
Scriptures that presents what is universally and in- 
variably essential to acceptance with God. The phrase 
— **cometh to God"— does not denote a mere casual 
or occasional approach to God to render an act of 
worship. It denotes a coming to him for abiding 
friendship and fellowship such as Enoch enjoyed. 
Now, for this, faith is not merely desirable or avail- 
able, it is essential. He that cometh to God must be- 
lieve. His faith must embrace two things. It must 
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embrace the being and the faithfulness of God. It 
must, I apprehend, embrace not merely the fact of his 
existence, but, in some measure, must include right 
conceptions of his character. It must recognize his 
being and his goodness— his existence and his benevo- 
lence. He must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder, or, rather, becomes a rewarder to those who 
diligently seek him. Whosoever, therefore, does this 
is accepted of God. Wherever a soul recognizes God 
as a benevolent Being, and, having hopes of his mercy, 
turns to him and seeks to please and serve him, that 
soul is accepted of him. And so the Apostle Peter 
taught. When, by Special divine guidance, he had 
been led to Csesarea, and to the house of Cornelius, the 
Roman centurion, he asked of the Eoman official for 
what purpose he had sent for him. Cornelius related 
the circumstances which had led to the request. Hav- 
ing listened to the statement, Peter declared: **0f a 
truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons, 
but in every nation, he that f eareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him." Acts 10: 34-45. 
Recognition of God's being and of his benevolent 
character, and earnest attempt to serve him and be- 
come like him assures acceptance with him. 

And if we look at the matter closely we will dis- 
cover a peculiar fitness in the provision that faith, and 
faith alone, is the way of acceptance with God. It is 
simply the antithesis of the distrust by which we be- 
came alienated from God. In cherishing it man is 
simply retracing the steps by which he wandered 
from his Maker. If we look closely at the sin of our 
first parents, we will find that it was not rebellion 
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against the divine authority, but distrust of the divine 
goodness, and disbelief of the divine faithfulness. 
**Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden?'' 
queried the tempter. '*6od has placed restrictions 
upon you, has he? The whole garden, with all its 
fruit, is not granted you ? That is good in God, isn 't 
it? He knows that if you eat of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil you will be like him, knowing good 
and evil. That he does not want. In the day you 
eat thereof you will die, will you? Not so, but your 
eyes will be opened and ye will be as gods." And 
there was a measure of truth in what Satan stated.^ 
The fruit of the forbidden tree may have been good 
for food. It was beautiful to the eyes, and knowl- 
edge was desirable. Eating of it would be, was, fol- 
lowed by knowledge ; and would not, immediately, be 
attended with physical death. Man listened to the 
tempter. God's goodness was distrusted— his faith- 
fulness was discredited, and man took of the fruit, 
ate and fell. And thus began the struggle of the 
ages. Satan gained dominion over man, and seeks 
to retain it. God loves men, and seeks to save them. 
Satan retains his power by fostering misconceptions 



*"There was also in this falsehood that which gives the 
power to deceive, a great deal of truth combined with the ele- 
ment of untruth. The tree was not physically fatal to life, 
and the eating of it really issued in a knowledge of good and 
evil. Nevertheless, the partaking of that which was forbidden 
issued in the legal and actual privation of life. And it did 
not make them know good and evil altogether, as Gk)d knows 
it, but in an experimental sense, as the devil knows it. In 
point of knowledge, they became like Gk)d; in point of morality, 
like the tempter." Commentary on Genesis. Murphy, in loco. 
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of God's goodness and begetting doubts as to his 
truthfulness. He could not succeed otherwise. 
**They that know thy name— thy true character— 
will put their trust in thee/' sings the Psalmist. Ps. 
9 : 10. The apparent and the immediate are his field. 
There is a way that seemeth right to a man. It is 
only the end thereof which are the ways of death. 
Prov. 14 : 12. The wine giveth color in the cup- 
sparkles in its beauty, and, taken, goes down smooth- 
ly. It is only at the last that it biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder. Punishment of sin does 
not always immediately follow the commission of sin ; 
and therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully set 
in them to do evil. Ecel. 8 : 11. These things hast 
thou done, and I kept silence. Thou thoughtest I 
was altogether like thyself. Ps. 50 : 21. It is thus 
Satan holds men. He substitutes expediency for 
principle, the immediate for the ultimate, and thus 
he allures them to ruin. God seeks to win men to him- 
self by revealing to them his true character and con- 
vincing them of his faithfulness in the fulfilment of 
his promises. And it is only as men come to know 
God and believe in him that they can be saved. He 
that Cometh to God must believe that he is, and that 
he is a rewarder of those that diligently seek him. 

If it be asked why be so earnest in effort to extend 
the knowledge of the historic Christ to every creature, 
if such knowledge is not essential to salvation, the an- 
swer is ready. There is, first of all, the command of 
our risen and glorified Lord which ought to be incen- 
tive enough for every loyal Christian. But alto- 
gether, aside from this, there are two quite sufficient 
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reasons for so doing, a. In the first place, light is 
essentially and necessarily diffusive. It can not ex- 
ist without sending out its beams into the surround- 
ing darkness as far as they will penetrate. Quite 
apart from religious interests, we see this manifested 
in the progress of modern civilization. Our own and 
some other nations are possessed of what we called 
advanced, or Christian, civilization. We deem it far 
superior to that of those whom we call the inferior 
races, and we are seeking to extend it to them. We 
are doing this in some respects, selfishly— in others, 
benevolently, but in most respects, effectively. We 
are doing it, too, almost of necessity. The very in- 
stinct of Christian civilization impels us. It is not 
that these inferior races have not existed in the past- 
can not continue to exist in the future — without our 
civilization. It is because their life is devoid of very 
much that contributes to the fulness and happiness— 
nobleness and usefulness of life. And we feel they 
should share in all that makes for happiness and 
nobleness and usefulness. And hence we push on the 
conquests of civilization. 

It is thus with the gospel of Christ. It bears with- 
in itself the spirit of its author. **As long as I am 
in the world,'' said Jesus, **I am the light of the 
world." John 9: 5. And he confirmed his word by 
giving sight to the blind man who stood beside him. 
Light of the -world, as he was, he could not permit 
darkness to come into contact with him without il- 
lumining it." He came not merely to confirm, but to 
enlarge, blessings. **I am come that they might have 
life and that they might have it more abundantly." 
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John 10 : 10. And since his ascension he has im- 
parted this same spirit to his church. Cornelius, the 
Roman centurion, was a devout man, fearing God 
with all his house, giving much alms to the people and 
praying to God always. God graciously communed 
with him through angelic ministration, and assured 
him— ** Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a 
memorial before God.'' And yet this devout Gentile 
was divinely directed to send to Joppa for Peter who 
shall tell him words whereby himself and all his house 
should be saved. Acts 10 : 1, 11 : 14. It was not that 
Cornelius was exposed to God's wrath and would have 
perished had he died before Peter reached him; but 
his knowledge of the way of salvation was imperfect, 
and fuller knowledge, and with it more intelligent 
and complete piety, was possible and available, and he 
was directed to secure it. And not only was Cor- 
nelius divinely directed to secure this knowledge, the 
Apostle Peter was equally divinely directed to im- 
part it. The lesson was not forgotten; and though 
later the field was divided, yet even in the division 
there was recognition that all the world would be 
evangelized. Gal. 2 : 9. And one need only read the 
Acts and Epistles to recognize how fully this spirit 
possessed the church. His experience in the case of 
Cornelius led Peter to defend the missionary course 
of the Apostle Paul— Acts 15 : 7-11— and the zeal of 
the latter is known of all men. And yet, respecting 
it himself, said : ' ' Though I preach the gospel, I have 
nothing to glory of, for necessity is laid upon me ; yea, 
woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel." 1 Cor. 
9 : 16. It must not be different with ourselves. 
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Can we, whose souls are lighted with wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted the lamp of life deny? 
Salvation, O salvation! The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till earth's remotest nation has learned Messiah's name. 

And then it must not be forgotten that there has 
been no essential change in the method of securing 
salvation.^ God's covenant with Abraham, as we have 
already seen, forbade that. It is still now as it was 
then— Believe and live. Only the object of faith is 
more clearly revealed and the grounds of it more fully 



^Lange well says: "The Holy Scripture in its subjective as- 
pect is animated by one pervading, peculiar religious conscious- 
ness — Faith. Faith, as here used, is the knowledge of God 
awakened by the self-revelation of God, and corresponding 
to it, of Grod not as existing merely, but as manifesting him- 
self vividly as afar and near at hand; and the confidence in 
him having its root in this knowledge and agreeing with it, a 
confidence not resting upon him in his general character, but 
upon him in the promise of salvation in his word. In this 
confidence, as it includes the yielding of the will to the will 
and providence of God — not to any arbitrary human will — 
and thus to a living obedience to the commands of God lies the 
root of love and of all virtue. In this sense the faith of Abra- 
ham and Paul are the same. Indeed, Abraham is the father 
of believers (Rom. 4:1); although his faith, both in its 
objective and subjective aspects, was the first living seed which, 
under the New Covenant, unfolded itself to the perfect fruit of 
saving faith. 

"As the biblical idea of God is clearly distinguished from 
all untheocratic conceptions of the Deity, so this religious 
consciousness or the faith of the theocratic people is clearly 
distinguished from all heathen, Jewish, or Mohammedan forms 
of this consciousness." 

Introduction to the Old Testament. Commentary on Gene- 
sis. Section 3, p. 5. 
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stated. The New Testament gospel is simply the bud 
of Old Testament grace developed to fruitage. What 
before was hidden is now revealed. What before was 
mystery is now knowledge. What was only indefi- 
nitely revealed and typically presented in Abraham's 
day is definitely made known and historically realized 
in ours. And, as in all human concerns, we seek to 
displace original conditions by advanced ones— prim- 
itive agencies by perfected ones— so must it be with 
the gospel.^ 

2— In the second place, there is no motive to holiness 
like that which flows from Calvary. However pos- 
sible it may be for a human soul, destitute of the light 
of the gospel, to discover in the ethnic religions of 
the world enough of truth to turn it believingly and 
trustingly to God; yet certain it is that there is not 
much in them to move it so to do. It is the testimony 
of qualified observers that these ethnic religions have 
lost, or are fast losing, their power to stimulate to a 
noble life. However theoretically possible it may be 
for one reared under their influence to find God, prac- 
tically few do find him and turn to a holy life before 
him. It is only the last and fullest revelation of 
God's grace that, now at least, effectively reaches the 
heart and transforms the man. It is when we realize 
that God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that we turn to him in loving, holy obedi- 
ence. It is the cross which wins men to God. And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me." John 
12 : 32. As it is the gospel that most f uUy and most 



*For Scripture justification of the position here taken I 
refer to Kom. 16: 25-26, Eph. 3: 8-12, Col. 1: 26-28. 
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clearly reveals the way of salvation, so it is the gospel 
which furnishes the strongest possible motives for 
accepting it. 

Such, as I believe, is the way of salvatioxi. It is 
faith in God and acceptance of his offered mercy. 
However this mercy may have come to men in other 
times, however it may still come to those in heathen 
darkness, to you and to me it comes in the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Having come to us in this final, fullest 
form, in that form it must be accepted or rejected. 
We must choose which of these two courses to take; 
and our salvation depends upon the choice we make. 
**He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life: 
and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; 
but the wrath of God abideth on him." John 3: 36. 
Reader, have you accepted Christ? If not, turn to 
and read 2 Cor. 5 : 20-6-1, and then act. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CHURCH. 

And the Lord added to them day by day those that were 
being saved. Acts 2: 47. 

DiscTPLESHiP is naturally followed by fellowship. 
Those who accepted the apostles' message instinctive- 
ly found their way into the apostles' company. And, 
hence, of those savingly reached by the preaching of 
the Apostle Peter on the day of Pentecost it is said : 
**They then that received his word were baptized ; and 
there were added unto them in that day about three 
thousand souls. And they continued steadfastly in 
the apostles' teaching and fellowship, in the breaking 
of bread and prayers." Acts 2:41-42. And this 
fellowship, while consciously only personal, was 
really, from the very first, ecclesiastical as well. Jesus 
was thus fulfilling his promise to Peter— On this rock 
I will build my church, Matt. 16 : 18— but neither the 
apostles nor those won to Christ by them at the first 
realized the fact. The church was in the making; 
and had not yet come into consciousness of its own 
actual existence. But the consciousness came later; 
and with it came a clear recognition of the signifi- 
cance of the church, both as to its being and pur- 
pose. Nor was this consciousness long in coming. 
Very early in their history the primitive Christians 
realized that the fellowship which bound them to- 
gether was not a mere human and personal, but was a 
divine and ecclesiastical one. And so they very soon 
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began to regard and speak of themselves as the 
church. There came, too, the recognition of the fact 
that the church was an organism—the body of our 
Lord and Saviour— the institutional embodiment of 
his purpose, and the divinely chosen instrumentality 
for its realization in the world. 

The significant fact revealed in the text is, that 
from the very beginning the Lord so regarded the 
fellowship of the disciples, and by his Spirit so influ- 
enced them as to draw them together into it. The 
Lord added unto them those that were being saved. 
In the process of divine grace— in the divine method 
of saving the world, apostolic fellowship, which, actu- 
ally, is Christian church membership,* follows imme- 
diately upon personal discipleship. Next after ac- 
ceptance of Christ comes incorporation into the insti- 
tutional, or, to use the old word, mystical body of 
Christ, and thereby a participation in the life of 
Christ. Or, as the Apostle Paul expresses it: **It is 
no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me." Gal. 
2:20. 

There are two utterly diverse and yet equally per- 
nicious practical heresies respecting church member- 
ship which are now current. The one looks upon for- 
mal connection with the church as all that is really 



*"Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers and foreigners, 
but feUow-citizens with the saints, and of the household 
of Grod, and are built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone ; in whom all the building, fitly framed together, groweth 
unto a holy temple in the Lord: in whom you also are builded 
together for an habitation of God through the Spirit." Eph. 
2: 19-22. 
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necessary. By admission into its membership pro- 
fession of faith in Christ has been made, and con- 
nection with Christ has been established. Henceforth 
there is nothing necessary, except that the life ethic- 
ally regarded be more or less fully in harmony with 
Christian teaching. This conception of church mem- 
bership ignores the fact that true, real membership in 
the church of Christ is not mechanical but vital. It 
is that of the branches in the vine— that of the sepa- 
rate organs in the one body. A branch may be me- 
chanically connected with the vine, and yet from one 
cause or another be withered and actually dead. A 
member of the body may be paralyzed, and, though 
mechanically united with the body, may have almost 
no part in its life and absolutely no part in its effec- 
tive working. So in spiritual matters there is such 
a thing as having a name to live while really dead- 
Rev. 3 : 1— as having the form of Godliness and yet 
being destitute of its power. 2 Tim. 3 : 5. 

The other practical heresy now current is the 
thought that no connection with the church is really 
necessary. All that is needed is general acceptance 
of Christian doctrine and life in measurable harmony 
with Christian ideals. But this assumes that the dis- 
tinct life of an organism may be shared apart from 
actual incorporation into such organism. But mani- 
festly this is impossible. There are, indeed, blessings 
to be enjoyed from the presence of an organism by 
those who are not of it. We may be sheltered by the 
foliage of the vine, regaled by the fragrance of its 
blossoms and refreshed by participation in its fruits, 
but its life is shared only by the branches vitally con- 
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nected with it. So with regard to Christ. **I am the 
vine, ye are the branches ; he that abideth in me, and 
I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; for 
without me ye can do nothing." John 15 : 5. 

Now, over against both these heresies— practical 
rather than doctrinal— of conduct rather than of 
creed— is the truth that Christian life is an organic 
life. It is not simply a status but a fellowship, and 
the fellowship is not merely contactual (Luke 8:43- 
48), but vital. One of the most suggestive concep- 
tions of the church is that presented by the Apostle 
Paul in his epistle to the Ephesians. He there de- 
scribes it as **his body, the fulness of him that filleth 
all in all.'' Ephesians 1 : 23. 

According to the teachings of biologists, the higher 
organisms are characterized by the possession of three 
functions. While the functions of a natural body are 
not identical with those of a conceptual body, yet they 
are suflBciently similar to suggest legitimate analogies 
for the understanding of the functions of the latter. 
In other words, while the functions of the institu- 
tional, or mystical, body of Christ— the church— are 
not identical with those of his natural body, yet they 
are so far similar that they may be considered under 
the terms of the latter. With this conception of the 
analogy we may then consider the church as discharg- 
ing the three classes of functions which are character- 
istic of the highest forms of natural organisms. As 
phrased by Huxley, they are the sustentative, the gen- 
erative, and the correlative.^ 

*"The actions of living matter are termed its functions; and 
these functions, varied as they are, may be reduced to three 
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1— The sus tentative. By this is meant those func- 
tions of the organism by which its life is maintained 
and its growth accomplished. It respects the secur- 
ing and assimilation of nutriment, and the expulsion 
of the waste material left after the nutritive proper- 
ties of the food received have been secured and appro- 
priated. Strict conformity to the analogy would lead 
to the speaking of the maintenance and growth of the 
church, collectively regarded, from its inception on 
through the ages. And thus* regarded, the analogy 
would hold good; and interesting facts would come 
under observation. There has been growth in the 
church, both external and internal. It has grown 
in numbers and resources, and in the apprehension 
and realization of truth. 

But it is not of this that I wish to speak. It is not 
with the life and growth of the church as a whole 
that I am now concerned, but with that of its individ- 
ual members. While the vine, as a vine, grows with 
the years, yet each year it produces its fruit and serves 



categories. They are either (1) functions which aflfect the 
which is the balance of the processes of waste on the one hand, 
material composition of the body, and determine its mass, 
and those of assimilation on the other. Or (2) they are 
functions which subserve the process of reproduction, which is 
essentially the detachment of a part endowed with the power 
of developing into an independent whole. Or (3) they are 
functions in virtue of which one part of the body is able to 
exert a direct influence on another, and the body, by its parts, 
or, as a whole, becomes a source of molar motion. The first 
may be termed sustentative, the second generative, and the 
third correlative functions." 

Prof. Huxley, in Uncyclopsedia Britannica, s. v., Biology. 
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its annual dependents. So humanity grows, not sim- 
ply collectively as a race, but individually in each 
person embraced within it. So while the church ex- 
pands and increasingly apprehends and appropriates 
truths with each passing generation, yet it also serves 
each generation and measurably discharges all its 
functions in connection with it and in behalf of it. 
It is under this conception of it that I wish to speak. 
And thus regarded, the sustentative function of the 
church is the securing the spiritual development of 
each member of it. 

That such development is necessary is both reason- 
able and Scriptural. The change wrought in a human 
soul in being converted to Christ is spoken of as a re- 
generation or a new birth. The very conception im- 
plies entrance upon life in a state of infancy, and 
the necessity of growth in order to reach the attain- 
ments and capabilities of manhood. And by the same 
conception means for the securing of such growth be- 
come essential. Hence Peter writes: As new-born 
babes desire the sincere milk of the word that ye may 
grow thereby. 1 Pet. 2 : 2. Hence Paul teaches that 
Christ bestowed upon the church various classes of 
ministers **for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
the body of Christ. ' ' Eph. 4 : 11-13. And the means 
used by these ministers are revealed by the apostle's 
own method, as revealed in the epistle to the Corin- 
thians. **I have fed you with milk, and not with 
meat, for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither 
yet now are ye able." 1 Cor. 3 : 2. The same idea is 
presented in the epistle to the Hebrews. Beproving 
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those to whom the epistle was written for the slowness 
with which they profited by the advantages which 
they enjoyed, the writer says: **Ye have become such 
as have need of milk and not of strong meat." Heb. 
5 : 12-14. These, and similar passages elsewhere, all 
teach that just as food is essential to the natural 
growth of the body, and just as food adapted to the 
different stages of growth and development has been 
benevolently provided by God, so teaching and train- 
ing are necessary for spiritual growth, and God has 
graciously provided them in the church and its ordi- 
nances. It is then as unreasonable to expect health- 
ful, normal, spiritual growth without the use of the 
divinely appointed means and agencies, as to expect 
healthful, vigorous, physical growth without the use 
of appropriate food. If it be held that such enjoy- 
ment of divine truth and such growth under its power 
is possible apart from the church and its ordinances, 
it must be said, first, that whatever may be true in ex- 
ceptional cases, the very provision of these means of 
grace and this inspired insistence upon them and this 
divine impulse toward enjoyment of them, revealed in 
our text, all indicate that the normal method, at least, 
is the use of the means of grace provided in the 
church of Christ. And then, secondly, it must be 
recognized as a fact, that only in the use of these 
divinely instituted means of grace can a well-rounded 
and well-grounded Christian faith and life be nor- 
mally developed. God's promise looks to development 
through fellowship. There is a divine presence and 
power in such fellowship that is not, ordinarily, 
at least, enjoyed in individual and separate medi- 
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i 

tation. **When two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them." 
Matt. 18-20. Two is the smallest number that can 
form a fellowship ; and yet in the smallest fellowship, 
not less than in the larger, is Christ present. Pastors 
and missionaries know how much they owe to fellow- 
ship with their parishioners and converts for their 
own growth in grace and in the knowledge-— experi- 
mental rather than intellectual— of their Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 2 Pet. 3 : 18. The history of 
an old family in our neighborhood, recently become 
extinct, reveals the fact that not even a decent physi- 
cal life can be maintained in separation from one's 
fellows.^ The whole scheme of salvation, as revealed 

*The reference is to the Raynor family. "William Raynor, 
the founder of the family, was one of the early settlers of the 
town of Warwick. During the Revolution his sympathies were 
with the British, and he was accused of selling cattle to the 
British army. The result of the accusation, whether true or 
not, was to render William Raynor unpopular with his neigh- 
bors. He made no effort to reinstate himself in their esteem, 
and went about his business regardless of their opinions. He 
was prudent in the management of his affairs and acquired 
considerable property. At his death this property descended 
to his son, Gabriel Raynor. The new head of the family made 
no effort to cultivate the acquaintance of his neighbors, and 
his children were of like disposition. The natural consequence 
of a life apart from fellow men and women was the develop- 
ment in the members of the family of those marked peculiari- 
ties for which they were long noted. Always a money-getting 
race, they deprived themselves of everything save the barest 
necessities of life, and lived by preference amid the most 
squalid and filthy surroundings, and hoarded every penny that 
came into their possession." Independent Republican, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1901. 
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in the word, is that faith is awakened, graces nutured, 
virtues cultivated and strength for service gained by 
the use of the appointed means of grace. The Lord 
has established his church, has supplied it with means 
for the perfecting of his people, and he adds to it 
those who are being saved. To deny this is to deny 
divine revelation— to ignore it is to ignore the gra- 
cious provision of the divine plan for the saving of the 
world. 

2— The second function of the higher organisms is 
the generative or reproductive. Every organism is 
endowed with the power of reproducing its kind. 
And so the church is self-perpetuating. This may 
seem to be in direct contradiction to what was taught 
in a preceding chapter, that regeneration is a divine 
work, and that, in the last analysis, the conversion of 



Without going into the details of the history, it may be 
added that Gabriel Raynor was the father of seven children. 
None of them ever married and all died intestate. And yet 
when, recently, by the death of the last survivor, the family 
became extinct, there was left an inheritance, consisting of 
both real and personal property amounting to fifty thou- 
sand dollars. A more perfect illustration of the degrading in- 
fluence of a socially isolated and utterly selfish life I have 
never known. 

Shortly after the completion of this MS. last Fall, I found 
in the Herald and Presbyter of November 6, 1901, the following 
paragraph: "The camels turned loose in Arizona a few years 
ago were reduced at last to one old male. In time his solitary 
life made him insane. He attacked every living creature near: 
even the beast needs companionship to realize its end. Man's 
nature demands companionship." And his religious as well 
as his social and intellectual nature needs it; and this religious 
companionship is supplied by the church of Christ. 
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a human soul to God is the result of the direct influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. That is indeed true; and 
yet it is still true that, normally, conversions come 
as the result of the reverent and believing use of the 
divinely instituted means of grace. There is great 
suggestiveness here in the teachings of science respect- 
ing the origin and reproduction of life. It has no ex- 
planation of the origin of life, and does not fully 
understand even the reproduction of life. Very much 
respecting both experiences is still shrouded in mys- 
tery.^ Were the whole matter fully understood and 
the reproductive process completely under human 
control, the dynastic history of Europe would be dif- 
ferent from what it actually is, and the families of the 
King of Italy and the Czar of all the Bussias would 
be differently constituted from what they are.* And 



*"0f the causes which have led to the origination of living 
matter, then, it may be said that we know absolutely nothing. 

"The generative functions are subject to extensive modifi- 
cations, dependent partly upon what are commonly called ex- 
ternal conditions, and partly upon wholly unknown agencies." 

Prof. Huxley, in Encyclopaedia Britannica, s. v., Biology. 

*0n June 1, Queen Helene gave birth to a daughter, to be 
named Yolanda Margherita. This is the first child of the 
royal couple, though they have been married some years. She 
will not inherit the succession to the throne, on account of her 
sex, as the Salic law prevails in Italy. Her birth was, never- 
theless, the occasion of great rejoicing and many demonstra- 
tions of loyalty." Current History, Vol. XI., p. 310. 

On June 18th, the Czarina gave birth to a daughter, who has 
been named Anastasia. This is the fourth child and fourth 
daughter born to the imperial couple, and, while her birth 
was hailed with great demonstrations of loyalty, there is yet 
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yet there are certain conditions that normally, though 
not invariably, result in the reproduction of life. 
Men have largely ascertained these conditions, and 
quite successfully meet them. 

So also in the spiritual world. While the new 
birth of a soul is a mysterious experience and, in the 
last analysis, is a divine work, yet ordinarily and nor- 
mally it follows known conditions. And hence, while 
none teach the divine origin of the new birth more 
positively than Paul, yet none assert the instrumen- 
tality of the Christian worker more strongly than he. 
He even lays claim to spiritual fatherhood. He 
claims both Timothy and Titus as his own sons in the 
faith. 1 Tim. 1 : 2, Titus 1:4. He writes to the Cor- 
inthians, reminding them that while they might have 
ten thousand instructors, they have not many fathers ; 
for in Christ he had begotten them through the gos- 
pel. 1 Cor. 4 : 15. Very strong is his expression re- 
specting Onesimus: **My child whom I have begotten 
in my bonds." Philemon 1:10, Revision. In the 
same way he represents the church as our mother — 
**The Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the 



much disappointment at the successive failures to secure an 
heir to the throne." Current History, Vol. XI., p. 375. 

Princess Albert of Belgium, wife of Prince Albert, only sur- 
viving son of the king's brother, on November 3d gave birth 
to a son, thus securing to Belgium a direct heir to the throne. 
The happy event was made known by a salvo of 101 guns, 
which, according to the official announcement, would have 
been limited to 51 had the new arrival been of the opposite 
sex. Current History, Vol. XI., p. 687. 

It is sufficient simply to refer to the ardent hopes and pa- 
thetic experiences of Holland and her Queen Wilhelmina. 
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mother of us all." Gal. 4:26.^ And yet, in none of 
these instances did Paul mean to assert that these con- 
verts—individual or collective— were absolutely his 
children. He taught and felt otherwise. **Who 
then is Paul, and who is Apollos," he writes to these 
same Corinthians, **but ministers by whom ye be- 
lieved, even as the Lord gave to every man V 1 Cor. 
3 : 5. And yet the passages, all taken together and in- 
terpreted in the light of apostolic practice and the 
actual results of apostolic activity, do teach that or- 
dinarily and normally the church is perpetuated, and 
converts are gained by evangelistic activity within 
the limits of her organization and in the use of her 
divinely instituted means of grace.^ 



^St. Paul here uses an expression familiar to rabbinical 
teachers, but detaches it from those sensuous and material 
conceptions with which they invested it. * * * With them it 
is an actual city, the exact counterpart of the earthly Jeru- 
salem in its topography and its furniture; with him it is a 
symbol or image, representing that spiritual city of which 
the Christian is even now a denizen. Phil. 3: 20. Lightfoot, 
in loco, 

"As Jerusalem ^ vvv (which is now) was the centre of 
Judaism and the ancient theocratic kingdom, so Jerusalem 
7 ovcj ( which is above) is the typical representation of Chris- 
tianity, and the Messianic kingdom." Ellicott, in loco, 

"The expression here will mean *the Messianic Theocracy, 
which, before the parousia is the church, and after it Christ's 
kingdom of glory,' Meyer." Alford, in loco, 

•Cyprian was chosen, more than others of his time, to build 
up and strengthen the church. In that age it was important 
not only to preserve the Christian faith of individuals, ♦ ♦ * 
but also to preserve the communion of the saints. ♦ ♦ * If 
Christ is to grow to his full greatness on the earth through 
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The command of the Saviour was to disciple the 
nations ; and, having baptized them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, to 
teach them all things whatsoever he had commanded. 
Matt. 28 : 19-20. So having gained disciples in any 
locality, the first care of the apostle* seems to have 
been the organization of the local church and the es- 
tablishment ^vithin it of the ordinances of the gospel. 
Acts 14 : 23, 1 Cor. 4 : 17, 7 : 17, 16 : 1. It is interest- 
ing to look over the history of modern evangelistic 
work in the light of this principle. It will be con- 
ceded that Dwight Ij. Moody was the prince of mod- 
ern evangelists. We know, too, that from the begin- 
ning of his evangelistic activity his relation to the 
church of Christ was more or less anomalous; and 
yet, in his life of Moody, the Rev. Charles F. Goss 
makes this statement; **Iri summing up the results of 
a long study of Mr. Moody's character, I must say 
that it always seemed to me to be one of the most re- 
markable things about him that he could never be 
induced to turn aside from the regular institutions of 
the Christian church into any side issue or narrow 
sect. Two influences would naturally impel him to 

the church, then Cyprian's celebrated writings upon church 
unity, which, torn from their connection, give o£fense, may 
be accepted as correct conclusions. 

For example, "No salvation out of the church;" "No one 
can have God for his father who has not the church for his 
mother;" ♦ ♦ ♦ "The church of the Lord has the same unity 
and interdependence all over the world. She is a fruitful 
mother, who has borne us all, nourished us all by her milk, 
animated us by the breath of her life." Lives of the Lead- 
ers of Our Church Universal, p. 43. 
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do so. In the first place, his clear conceptions of the 
lack of fevor and consecration to be found in the or- 
dinary denominations; and, in the second place, a 
natural capacity for organization and opportunity to 
identify his name with a great and new movement." 
Echoes from the Pulpit and Platform, etc., p. 105. 
And, as probably all recognize, this disposition grew 
with his growth and strengthened with his strength. 
It was more marked in his closing than in his opening 
years. And the fact reveals his recognition of the 
divine provision for the perpetuation of the church 
and the increase of its membership. 

3— The third class of functions is the correlative, 
or those which relate to the activity of the organism 
and its work without itself. In the higher organisms 
these are carried on by the nervous and muscular 
systems. The former furnish the stimulus and the 
latter apply the power needed to accomplish the work 
desired to be done. This work is of various kinds, 
and is accomplished through the use of the various 
organs of the body. To this end the body is provided 
with numerous organs, and these in turn are fur- 
nished with numerous nerves and muscles. It is 
through the harmonious co-operation of these organs 
that the work of the body is accomplished. 

It is not otherwise with the church. We all remem- 
ber how the Apostle Paul illustrates the working of 
the church by a reference to the body and the func- 
tions of its various organs. 1 Cor. 12 : 13-27. The 
body is one, but its members are many, and their work 
diverse. And yet it is only through them all that the 
work of the body can be accomplished. So in the 
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church, while no one member can do all the work of 
the church, the church itself can accomplish its work 
only as each member does his part. It is only as each 
member, at the beginning of his Christian life asks, 
as did Saul of Tarsus : Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do? and then, like him, without conferring with 
flesh and blood, gives himself immediately and unre- 
servedly to the work, that the mission of the church 
will be fully accomplished. 

In order to secure the salvation of the world, three 
things must be accomplished. Those who have al- 
ready accepted Christ must be taught the truth as it 
is in him and developed into the fulness of a perfect 
man in Christ Jesus. Secondly, new converts are to 
be gained, who, in turn, are to be similarly instructed 
and trained. And then, third, this work is to be con- 
tinued and extended till every creature is reached 
and every influence opposed to Christ is overcome. 
And the church is the great instrumentality for ac- 
complishing this great work. It is the body of Christ. 
And the body is the executive of the mind— the in- 
strumentality through which the will accomplishes its 
purposes. Hence we are to love and cherish the 
church as the place of our own birth and growth, 
and the agency through which is accomplished the 
gracious purposes of our divine Saviour. 



PART FIFTH 



THE CON^SUMMATION 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE END. 

Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father ; when he shall have put down 
all rule and all autibority and power. For he must reign till 
he hath put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death. For he hath put all things under 
his feet. But when he saith all things are put under him, it 
is manifest that he is excepted which did put all things under 
him. And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all. 1 Cor. 16 : 26-28. 

Tennyson sings of 

One f ar-oflf divine event 

To which the whole creation moves.* 

To whatever event the poet may have had reference, 
certain it is that the Scriptures teach that the world 
is hastening forward to its consummation. It is not 
merely drawing toward the close of its career. It is 
approaching the goal of its existence.^ It is to this 



*Last lines of "In Memoriam." 

*The word used by the apostle is Tf Aof. Of this word 
Cremer says TeAof does not, as is commonly supposed, de- 
note the end merely with reference to time, but the goal 
reached^ the completion or concluMon at which anything ar- 
rives, either as exit or ending, and thus including the termina- 
tion of what went before, or the acme, the consiimmation, e.g., 
the full age of man; also of the ripening of the seed. It never 
(according to Passow) denotes a merely temporal end, a ter- 
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fact the apostle bears testimony in the text I have 
chosen as the Scripture basis for the present chapter. 
**Then cometh the end/' He has been speaking of 
the resurrection, and of the order in which the dif- 
ferent stages of it will occur. With these things we 
are not now concerned, but turn our attention to his 
statement respecting that which follows the resurrec- 
tion. 

That which follows is the end. But what is the 
end ? Whatever it is it is not the destruction of the 
material universe and the extinction of life upon it. 
In view of popular conceptions, this can not be too 
strongly emphasized. The earth will continue to ex- 
ist and to be inhabited when its present course shall 
have been run, and the present dispensation, having 
accomplished its purpose, shall have been ended. It 
is of the end of the age and not of the earth that the 
apostle writes. 

The world— the cosmos— is passing through a 
period of unrevealed duration,^ but of definitely re- 
vealed character. It is described as **a time ac- 
cepted''— **a day of salvation"— 2 Cor. 6:2. It is the 
**day" when Christ and his people must work, as con- 



mination in and for itself. ♦ ♦ ♦ Nor does it signify merely 
an end in space. * * * Even when time is spoken of, the 
word does not signify merely the termination, but the qualita- 
tive end, the conclusion, * * * In Luke 21: 9 it means the 
termination of the present course and condition of the world; 
in 1 Ck)r. 16 : 24, on the contrary, it means the goal reached and 
the beginning of a new order of things. The italics are Crem- 
er's. Lexicon, s. v., TiXog, 

^Matt 24:38, Mark 13:32, Acts 1:7. 
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trasted with the ** night when no man can work." 
John 9:4. It is the dispensation of the fulness of 
times— Ephesians 1 : 10 — ^the dispensation of grace— 
Eph. 3 : 2. Our Saviour illustratively describes it as 
a crop season. There is first the seeding, then the 
growing, and then the harvesting. And this last is 
followed, of course, by the garnering. Matt. 13 : 36- 
43. By this illustration of our Saviour the whole 
matter is vividly brought up before us. We all know 
how the season's work culminates in the season's har- 
vest. It is to that, from the beginning, that the hus- 
bandman looks forward. It is for that he plans and 
labors. It is then that the rewards of the season's 
toil is secured, and the harvest home is celebrated. 

But vivid as is our conception of a crop season, and 
suggestive, as far as it goes, it does not complete the 
illustration as Jesus presents it. There are tares to 
be burned as well as grain to be garnered. Usually, 
weed destruction has little or no place in our harvest 
labors. But it will have an important place in the 
world harvest at the close of the present age. And 
hence our Saviour himself gives clear and strong de- 
scription of the sad experiences of the closing days. 
He does it suggestively by parable, but he does it im- 
pressively. Now he describes the scene as that of a 
king slaying his disloyal subjects. Luke 19 : 27. 
Then it is a generous and confiding lord rewarding 
his faithful and punishing his unfaithful servants. 
Matt. 25 : 14-30. And finally it is a victorious king 
rewarding his faithful and executing his treasonable 
subjects. Matt. 25 : 31-46. This is enough to dissi- 
pate the delusive hope cherished by many that the 
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world will gradually grow into intelligence and holi- 
ness ; and that at the last ignorance and sin, vice and 
crime, will vanish as mists before the sun. 

Thus far we have traced the work of saving the 
world in its gracious aspects. Our course has brought 
us at length to a consideration of its punitive aspects. 
There are such aspects. It would, in fact, in the light 
of human character as revealed in human history, be 
unreasonable not to expect them. Amnesty proclam- 
ations are rarely, if ever, universally accepted. They 
are issued by a power able and resolved alike to be- 
stow the blessings they promise and to inflict the pun- 
ishment they imply if they do not explicitly threaten. 
They are limited as to time, and must at the very least 
be formally accepted. So with the gospel of Christ. 
It is practically a proclamation of amnesty to a sin- 
ful, disloyal world. The period of its duration is 
fixed, though not revealed ; and in the divine fulness 
of time the limit of its duration will be reached. Our 
text reveals what will occur when this point shall have 
been reached. 

The general teaching of the passage is that Jesus 
must reign— in other words, that the present dispen- 
sation of grace must continue— until all opposition to 
Jesus has been overcome and the whole world has been 
subordinated to his will ; and that when that has been 
accomplished, the saving work of Jesus will have been 
ended and he will then turn the saved world over to 
the Father. So far as the subordination of all things 
to Jesus is concerned, the teaching of our passage is 
confirmed by that of one in the epistle to the Hebrews 
— Heb. 2 : 5-8— but so far as it relates to the final de- 
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livery of the kingdom to the Father, the passage 
stands alone. All the greater, therefore, is the neces- 
sity for extreme care in the interpretation of it. 

It will be noticed that the apostle uses five distinct 
verbs, as his words are rendered in the authorized ver- 
sion, in describing the results of Christ's reign over 
the world. Enemies are put under his feet. All rule 
and all authority and power are put down. The last 
enemy is destroyed. All things are put under him, 
and all things shall be subdued unto him. Now, these 
five different verbs of our authorized version are the 
rendering, not of five, but of only three different 
words in the original. In this respect the revised ver- 
sion is faithful to the original. It uses only three dis- 
tinct verbs in its translation. Recognition of the fact 
is necessary to a right understanding of the passage. 

A careful study of the passage leads me to the con- 
viction that the end of which the apostle writes con- 
sists of four distinct events or processes. 

1— Of these, the first is the subjection of his ene- 
mies. '*He must reign, till he hath put all his ene- 
mies under his feet." This is a very general expres- 
sion, and indicates simply the complete defeat of his 
enemies. The expression comes probably from the 
conduct of Joshua, as recorded in Joshua 10 : 24.^ It 

^Then said Joshua, "Open the mouth of the cave, and bring 
out those five kings unto me out of the cave. And they did 
so, and brought forth those five kings unto him out of the 
cave: the king of Jerusalem, the king of Hebron, the king of 
Jarmuth, the king of Lachish, and the king of Eglon. And 
it came to pass, when they brought out those kings unto 
Joshua, that Joshua called for all the men of Israel, and said 
unto the captains of the men of war which went with him. 
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is from other Scriptures that we learn definitely the 
disposition which Christ at the last makes of his de- 
feated enemies. Jesus himself gives very clear inti- 
mation of the doom of the finally impenitent in his in- 
terpretation of the parable to which reference has 
already been made. Matt. 13 : 41-42. There are two 
things about this interpretation that should be par- 
ticularly noted. The first is that it is interpretation 
and not parable. It is not, then, a merely figurative 
or illustrative expression, but is a plain statement of 
a sober fact. The second is that it speaks of things as 
well as persons. The things which oflfend, as well as 
the persons who do iniquity, shall be cast into the fur- 
nace of fire. With marked similarity of conception, 
the Apostle Paul assures the Thessalonians that the 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed **from heaven with the 
angels of his power in flaming fire, rendering venge- 
ance to them that know not God, and to them that 
obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus. ''^ So also 
Peter assures us that *'the heavens that now are, and 
the earth • • • have been stored up for fire, being 
reserved against the Day of Judgment and destruc- 
tion of ungodly men;'' and that then **the earth and 



Gome near, put yoiir feet upon the necks of these kings. And 
they came near, and put their feet upon the necks of them. 
And Joshua said unto them, Fear not, nor be dismayed, be 
strong and of good courage, for thus shall the Lord do to all 
your enemies against whom ye fight. And afterward Joshua 
smote them, and slew them, and hanged them on five trees; 
and they were hanging upon the trees until the evening." 
Joshua 10: 22-26. 

^Thess. 1 : 7-8. 
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the works that are therein shall be burned up.^ So 
also the Apostle John says : *'But for the fearful, and 
unbelieving, and abominable, and murderers, and for- 
nicators, and sorcerers, and idolators, and all liars, 
their part shall be in the lake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone, which is the second death.''* 

Now, in the light of these declarations of our Lord 
and of the three chiefest of his apostles, the general 
fact is apparent that at the end of this dispensation 
of grace there will be those who are incorrigibly im- 
penitent and unbelieving; and that these will be re- 
moved from earth and consigned to a place of punish- 
ment. Nor this only. The unrighteous dead, having 
been raised, will likewise be condemned and banished 
to the same place of punishment.^ The earth, having 
thus been delivered from the presence and pollution 
of wicked men, will then be purified by fire and fitted 
for the abode of righteousness. 

2— The second is the abolition of everything that 
stands in the way of the full realization of our Sav- 
iour's gracious purposes. He shall put down all 
rule, and all authority and power; the last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death. In the original, the 
verbs in these ^two statements are the same; and in 
the revision they are rendered ** abolished." They are 
rightly so rendered. The word is so rendered even in 
the authorized version in 2 Tim. 1 : 10, where it is said 



^2 Pet. 3: 7-10. 

'Revalation 21:8. 

»Mat. IC 27-25, 31:33-41, 2 Tim. 4:1, Heb., 10: 27, Rev. 
20: 13-16. 
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of Christ that he hath abolished death. If you ob- 
serve closely, you will notice that two distinct things 
are said to have been abolished before the surrender 
of the kingdom to the Father is made. a. He shall have 
abolished all rule, and all authority and power. We 
must guard carefully here against misconceptions. It 
is not meant to intimate that Jesus will abolish magis- 
tracy and establish anarchy— overthrow order and es- 
tablish chaos: for the very purpose of his reign is 
the establishment of his universal and unquestioned 
authority. Nor is the reference simply to the over- 
throw of hostile powers. These expressions are not to 
be understood as designations of opposing organiza- 
tions. In reference to the enemies of Jesus, the apos- 
tle uses a different word. They are to be put under- 
foot. But these are to be abolished. Nor is the ex- 
pression to be understood of the abolition of secular, 
and the substitution therefor of ecclesiastical, au- 
thority. It means, rather, that all earthly authority, 
as now organized and exercised, is temporary, and will 
be replaced by the direct and personal reign of Christ. 
It is to this that the earliest prophecies look forward. 
**The scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor the 
ruler's staff from between his feet, until Shiloh come; 
and unto him shall the obedience of the peoples be/' 
Gen. 49 : 10. ' ' In the days of these kings shall the 
God of heaven set up a kingdom.'' Dan. 2 : 44. And 
with these early utterances of the prophets harmon- 
izes the proclamation of the Apocalypse: **The king- 
dom of the world is become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ. ' ' Rev. 11 : 15. It may be diflScult 
for us to conceive the change implied in these state- 
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ments. We can not, of course, at all understand it in 
its details. But human procedure has probably some- 
thing sufficiently analogous to enable us to form a 
general conception of the changes involved. We dis- 
tinguish between military and civil administration. 
There are great diflPerences between them, and of the 
two the latter is by far the more desirable when it is 
practicable. Since they came into our possession by 
the Spanish- American treaty, until quite recently, the 
Philippine Islands have been under military govern- 
ment. And yet such government has from the first, 
even by the nation which established it, been regarded 
as provisional. Almost from the moment of occu- 
pancy, the National government began to plan for 
displacing it by civil administration. As a result of 
long consideration and careful examination, the Taft 
Commission was appointed and sent to the islands. 
The avowed and express purpose of sending the com- 
mission was the abolition of military government and 
the substitution therefor of civil administration. The 
commission reached the islands in June of last year, 
and yet not until the Fourth of July of this year was 
the military government actually and formally dis- 
placed by the civil. And even yet such displacement 
is not universal and complete. In some such way 
Jesus is preparing this earth for a change of adminis- 
tration. And when his work is complete— when the 
**end'' comes— existing earthly government will give 
place to the heavenly kingdom. 

b. The last enemy which shall be abolished is death. 
This is a very suggestive statement. It gives death 
a special prominence, and places it in a unique posi- 
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tion. It is personified, and apparently placed among 
the enemies who are to be put underfoot. But it is 
not really a person, but an experience and condition. 
As such it is not capable of receiving personal punish- 
ment. All enemies shall be put underfoot. But the 
last enemy can not be so treated. Hence it will be 
abolished. And yet it shall not be forgotten. John 
make the suggestive revelation that death and hell- 
Hades— shall be cast into the lake of fire, where, as 
he has previously said, the Beast and the False Proph- 
et are. Rev. 20 ; 14-10. It is a very significant 
fact that the devil, his agents, and his agencies, all 
share the same place of punishment. It may stir their 
pride as they look over the instruments of their power 
in past ages and recall the victories won by them; 
but it more consciously proclaims their present help- 
lessness and the fact that they are vanquished, and 
that their weapons of war have perished. 2 Sam. 
1 : 27.1 



! 



^The rendering of this verse in neither the authorized nor 
the revised version is quite satisfactory. The translation of 
the American Bible Union, though interpretative rather than 
literal, is better : As the last enemy, Death shall be done away. 
The American editor of Lange says: "We should, perhaps, 
better translate : Lastly, death, the enemy, shall be destroyed." 
Tyndall: "And at the laste, death, the enemy, shal be dis- 
tried." Rheims: "And the enemie, death, shal be destroyed 
last." In a footnote he adds : We give here R. Hall's criticism, 
which is worthy of note in this connection. "It may not be 
improper to remark that there is an inaccuracy in our common 
version, which so vitiates its application that it does not 
seem to sustain the conclusion to which the apostle had ar- 
rived. It was his purpose to establish the perfection of our 
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3— -The third is the subordination of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. There has been a great deal of discussion 
with regard to the surrender of the kingdom by Jesus 
and his subjection to the Father. To my mind, most 
of it has been needless. If we look at the matter in 
the light of the whole scheme of redemption, it be- 
comes very plain. The Father sent the Son to be the 
Saviour of the world. 1 John 4 : 14. To that end he 
commissioned him, and gave him all authority neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of his purpose. John 
6 : 38-39, 17 : 2. This work has now been accom- 
plished. The whole world is reconciled to God. 
Satan and his emissaries have been banished, and all 
traces of their former presence on the earth hav^ 
been obliterated. It is then the most natural thing 
in the world for Jesus, in view of the fact that his 
mission to the world has been completely successful, 
to resign his commission and turn the redeemed world 
over to his Father. Here again earthly analogies, 
while inadequate to express the whole truth, help us 
somewhat to grasp it. It will be recalled that the 
treaty of peace which ended our Eevolutionary war 
was signed Sept. 3, 1783. With this done, the mis- 
sion of the Revolutionary army was ended ; and, being 



Saviour's conquest, the advancement of his triumphs, and the 
prostration of all his enemies whatever beneath his power. 
Now, to say that the last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death, by no means affords a proof of this position. Though 
death might be destroyed, and be the last enemy that should 
be destroyed, it would not thence appear but that other enemies 
might remain not destroyed. But the proper rendering is, 
death, the last enemy, shall be destroyed." Lange's Com- 
mentary, in loco. 



» 
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ended, its soldiers were discharged, and officers and 
men alike returned to their homes. Washington, the 
commander-in-chief, repaired to Annapolis, where the 
Congress was sitting, and on the 28th of December 
returned to it the conmiission which had been given 
him. He then likewise returned to his home. But 
in so doing his personal relations to the nation were 
not changed. He simply ceased to be a commander 
and became again simply a citizen. And yet, though 
his legal status was that simply of a private citizen, 
his popular standing was greatly advanced. He was 
henceforth not merely a citizen— not merely the first 
citizen, but the father of his country. In popular 
esteem he was, and still is, ** first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen. ' ' 

So with Christ. His work having been accom- 
plished, he will return to the Father the commission 
under which it has been accomplished— resign to him 
the world that has been redeemed, and resume the 
personal relations that existed before the commission 
was issued and accepted. But the ties formed during 
the progress of redeeming work will never be sun- 
dered, and the glory then won will never be dimmed. 
To the ages of the ages the song of the redeemed to 
him will be: **To him who loves us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and made us a king- 
dom, priests to God and his Father, to him be the 
glory, and the dominion, for ever and ever. Amen. ' '^ 

4— One thing more. Following, or, perhaps rather, 
accompanying the subordination of Jesus is the glori- 



*Rev. 1 : 5-6, version of American Bible Union. 
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fication of his people. This is not mentioned in the 
passage which has been the subject of consideration in 
this chapter. But it needs to be mentioned in order 
to give completeness to our conception of the nature 
of the **end.'' The fact is revealed by Jesus him- 
self. **Then shall the righteous shine forth as the 
sun in the kingdom of their Father.'' Matt. 13; 43. 
Alford calls attention to the fact that as soon as 
Christ actually and confessedly becomes king, he 
ceases to reign. As soon as the kingdom is secured, it 
is surrendered. It is noticeable that Jesus does not 
say that the righteous shall then shine as the sun in 
his kingdom— nor in that of his Father— but in that 
of their Father. I would have you observe the ex- 
pression used respecting the righteous. They shall 
shine as the sun. According to the persistent repre- 
sentations of Scripture, heavenly beings are lumi- 
nous. God is light— physical as well as intellectual 
and ethical. 1 John 1 : 5. The transfigured Jesus 
was a luminous being. His face did shine as the sun, 
and even his garments became white and glistening. 
Matt. 17 : 2, Luke 9 : 29. You may recall, too, that 
John says that in the New Jerusalem there is no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it, for the 
glory of God did lighten it and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. He does not say that the light of the sun 
and of the moon will not be furnished. He only says, 
they will not be needed. God's glory shines through 
Jesus; he is the lamp— Revision— of the New Jeru- 
lem. His brightness is above that of the sun at mid- 
day—Acts 26 : 13— and saints are to be fashioned like 
unto the body of his glory. Phil. 3 : 21— Revision. 
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What a city will that be in which there is no darkness 
—physical, intellectual, or moral! 

Such, as I believe, is the course of redemption, and 
such will be its end. As conceived, it has a definite 
conclusion— definite not as to duration, but as to con- 
dition. All expositions of the last things do not so 
interpret them. Some leave the end indefinite and 

undetermined. With such the result of redemption 
is simply an infinite series of experiences without 

either end or conclusion.^ But in so doing they seem 

to me to fail to follow the teaching of the Scriptures. 

That presents a definite goal toward which Jesus is 

moving. It will be reached, and when it is reached 

the end will have come. And it is an end worthy of 

the gracious interposition which will have wrought it. 



^It is the fault of a good deal of eschatological teaching that 
this fact seems to he ignored. Let a single quotation suffice 
for illustration and confirmation. Here are the very last words 
of the text of an elaborate exposition of the Apocalypse. 
"Men are thereafter to continue obedient through everlasting 
years, and swell to numbers as vast as would have descended 
from the first pair throughout eternal ages, had they never 
revolted. How infinite are the designs of the Redeemer! How 
worthy of him the results that are to spring from his inter- 
position! How sublime the destiny of his people! Come, Lord 
Jesus." An Exposition of the Apocalypse. D. N. Lord, p. 542. 
And yet that Redeemer himself plainly and positively said: 
"The children of this world (age — aluviov) marry and are 
given in marriage; but they which shall be accounted worthy 
to obtain that world (age — alvoyvlov), and the resurrection 
from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in marriage; 
neither can they die any more, for they are equal unto the 
angels, and are the children of Grod, being the children of the 
resurrection." Luke 20: 34-36. 
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It is a redeemed and glorified earth, with a heavenly 
city for its capital, and sinless, deathless peoples for 
its citizens. The name of the city, according to Eze- 
Mel, is Jehovah Shammah. The Lord is there— ac- 
cording to John— the New Jerusalem. It comes down 
out of heaven from God, and as it comes, a great voice 
from heaven proclaims: ** Behold, the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and 
they shall be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God. And God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain, for the former things are passed 
away. ' ' Rev. 21 : 3-4. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CONFESSING CHRIST. 

Nevertheless, among the chief rulers also, many believed on 
him; but because of the Pharisees they did not confess him, 
lest they should be put out of the synagogue; for they loved 
the praise of men more than the praise of God. John 12 : 42-43. 

Studied in the light of their historical setting, these 
words are very interesting. John has carried his nar- 
rative down to Tuesday evening of Passion Week. 
The public ministry of Jesus has just closed, and he 
has left the temple for the last time. Never again 
will he enter it, either to render worship or impart , 
instruction. His last appeal to the people has been 
made, and he retires to await results. These are not 
unforeseen by him; but they are uncertain as yet to 
the multitude. It is an appropriate time and place to 
review the work and estimate the standing of Jesus; 
and John avails himself of the opportunity for doing 
this. In the paragraph from which our text is taken 
—verses 37-50 of this chapter— the apostle gives a 
summary account of the work and teaching of Jesus, 



Note. — ^This sermon was not included in the series as origin- 
ally prepared, but was preached six months after the course 
had been concluded. It was not until after proof-reading had 
begun that the thought of incorporating it into this work 
occurred to the author. However, as it fits easily into the 
work at this point, and presents the subject of confessing 
Christ more fully than is done in the next chapter, and from a 
different standpoint, it is now included. 
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and the reception recorded him by the Jewish people. 
The life of Jesus had been an active, eventful and 
beneficent one. He had shown many signs of his 
power, given many indications of his character, and 
furnished many proofs of his mission; and yet the 
people, collectively, through their rulers, and very 
largely individually by personal choice, were reject^ 
ing him. The tide of opinion— popular as well as 
official— was averse to his claims. And yet this opin- 
ion was not altogether unanimous. There was more 
or less dissent; but it was silent, and hence ineffec- 
tive. What faith there was, was suppressed instead 
of being asserted— secretly cherished instead of being 
openly confessed ; and hence it had no power to stem 
the popular current and check official conduct. It 
was a time when faith ought to have been confessed— 
conviction ought to have been expressed. A judicial 
murder was about to be committed, and those who, 
in their hearts, believed that Jesus of Nazareth was 
indeed the Messiah ought to have asserted their faith 
and commanded a halt in the course being taken by 
the Jewish authorities. But they were without the 
courage of their convictions; and both social and 
ecclesiastical leadership was against them. True, 
even in the supreme council of the Jewish people, 
sympathy for Jesus was not altogether wanting, but 
it was overborne by the imperious and murderous 
majority; and those who secretly believed in him 
were not bold enough to openly confess the fact. 
Such, as John here reveals it, was the situation when, 
three days before his crucifixion, Jesus closed his pub- 
lic ministry. It is not, however, for its historic in- 
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terest that the text is now chosen. It is rather for 
the reason that it furnishes a favorable and sugges- 
tive text from which to study the subject of confess- 
ing Christ. 

1— And, first of all, what is meant by confessing 
Christ? Whatever it may mean, John gives here very 
clear indication that it means something other than 
believing on him. He tells us, as the Revision ren- 
ders his statement. Even of the rulers many believed 
on him, but because of the Pharisees they did not con- 
fess it. This language is very explicit and very posi- 
tive. The question naturally arises: How did John 
obtain knowledge of the fact he here so unhesitating- 
ly declares. The question may be easily answered. 
In the first place, the probabilities are that John was 
a man of means and of good social standing. The 
statement respecting his care of Mary, the mother of 
the Lord, indicates that he owned a house in Jeru- 
salem which he occupied as his home. John 19 : 27. 
Compare John 1:11. Besides, he explicitly tells us 
that he was personally acquainted with the High 
Priest. He makes the statement twice. John 18 : 15- 
16. And the expression indicates not mere personal 
knowledge, but favorable acquaintance. It was sufS- 
cient, at any rate, not only to permit him to enter un- 
questioned into the court of the High Priest on the 
occasion of the trial of Jesus, and so to be near to 
his Master, but also to go out and bring- in Peter to 
share his position with him. John 18 : 15-16. He 
was then in a position to receive such knowledge at 
first hand through social fellowship. We must re- 
member that there had been a good deal of discussion 
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in the Jewish council respecting the character and 
claims of Jesus. To go no further back, there was, 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, six months before, an 
attempt to arrest Jesus. The attempt, however, sig- 
nally and sigificantly failed. The oflBcers detailed to 
make the arrest came back without their prisoner, and 
when asked the reason, replied : Never man so spake. 
This precipitated a discussion in which Nicodemus 
asked: Doth our law judge a man, except it first 
hear from himself and know what he doeth? John 
7 : 1-52. John evidently had obtained knowledge of 
this meeting and of what had occurred in it. It is 
worthy of notice that he is the only one of the evange- 
lists who reports it. If he had such a full knowledge 
of this meeting, it is likely that he had knowledge of 
others. We recall the fact also that he alone tells of 
the visit of Nicodemus to Jesus, and reports the con- 
versation that passed between them. John, then, had 
positive knowledge of the sentiments and feelings of 
some, at least, of those in the highest councils of the 
Jewish nation. Nor, after all, was this knowledge 
purely private and confidential. Luke tells us that 
Joseph of Arimathea consented neither to the counsel 
nor deed of the authorities in their treatment of Jesus. 
The attitude, then, of various members of the Sanhe- 
drin was more or less matter of common knowledge. 
We can not regard it strange that such should be the 
fact, in view of the knowledge we have of the position 
of members of our own National Senate, even re- 
specting matters that are officially secret. And now 
the suggestive fact is that such attitude toward Christ 
was not confession of him-— faith so cherished and so 
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revealed was not faith confessed. The belief was 
cherished, but it was not avowed. 

But we are not left to this merely negative concep- 
tion of what constitutes confession of Christ. With- 
out going beyond the Gospel of John and the Acts of 
the Apostles, we are led into very clear and positive 
conception of its content. In his account of the min- 
istry of John the Baptist, John tells us that priests 
and Levites were sent from Jerusalem **to ask him, 
Who art thou;" and that John ** confessed and de- 
nied not; and he confessed, I am not the Christ.*' 
John 1 : 19-20. In other words, John was perfectly 
frank and open. He neither suppressed, evaded, nor 
denied. Neither did he make claim beyond his due. 
While the people reasoned in their hearts whether 
haply he were the Christ— Luke 3 : 15— he frankly 
confessed that he made no such claim. But in the 
fullest, clearest manner possible, he told what was 
his position and mission. So, too, the Apostle Paul, 
as he stood before Felix, the governor, at Caesarea to 
defend himself against charges which had been pre- 
ferred against him, did not content himself with mere- 
ly standing upon his rights and declaring that the 
charges made could not be proved, but he frankly 
stated the opinions he did hold and the worship he 
did practise. *'But this I confess unto thee, that 
after the way which they call a sect, so serve I the 
God of our Fathers." Acts 24:13-14. This was 
frank, clear, positive. Felix needed to be in no un- 
certainty as to just what Paul believed and as to just 
where he stood. There was on the part of the apostle 
open, and frank, and full avowal of his faith and 
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practice. In a somewhat similar way Luke distin- 
guishes between the Sadducees and Pharisees— the 
leading Jewish sects of our Saviour's day. **The 
Sadducees/' he writes, **say there is no resurrection, 
neither angel, nor spirit; but the Pharisees confess 
both." Acts 23:8. There is no mistaking the mean- 
ing of this statement. The doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion and of the existence of angels and spirits was not 
merely a matter of secret belief on the part of the 
Pharisees, but of avowed, proclaimed and defended 
faith. Indeed, so strongly did their faith in these doc- 
trines influence their conduct that their rage against 
Paul was largely appeased when they discovered that 
he held with them these articles of faith. Acts 23 : 9. 
But, after all, probably the most suggestive illus- 
tration of the nature of confession is that furnished 
by John's account of the colloquy between the healed 
blind man and the Pharisees of Jerusalem. At the 
Feast of Tabernacles, held in Jerusalem, in October of 
the year A.D. 29, Jesus had cured a man who had 
been blind from birth. Inasmuch as he had had a 
seat in a public place, and had solicited alms, the man 
was well-known ; and hence his cure naturally excited 
much interest. To such an extent did this interest 
grow that the healed man was brought to the Phari- 
sees. They in turn gave the miracle careful investi- 
gation. They questioned the man and his parents 
persistently respecting his identity and infirmity, as 
well as the manner of his cure. Upon the details of 
the investigation it is not necessary to dwell. For 
ourselves now, as well as for the Pharisees then, in- 
terest centers about Jesus who performed the miracle 
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and the testimony of the healed man to the fact of 
his cure and the character of his benefactor. The 
parents of the cured man were very chary in their 
answers. They did not hesitate to identify the healed 
man as their congenitally blind son; but they de- 
clined giving testimony as to the method of cure, or as 
to the person who effected it. Possibly of their own 
knowledge they did not know. But whether they 
did or did not, their ignorance was not the ground of 
their chariness. John tells us the reason was that 
**the Jews had agreed already, that if any man should 
confess him (Jesus) to be Christ, he should be put 
out of the synagogue. ' ' John 9 : 22. They feared 
the accrediting of Jesus with the performance of such 
a miracle would be construed by the authorities as 
such confession; and hence they declare ignorance 
and refer the questioner to the son himself. In the 
light of these facts the boldness of the son is in re- 
freshing contrast to the timidity of the parents. He 
hesitated not to affirm his blindness and his cure, and 
to declare that it T^as Jesus who effected it. More than 
this; against the taunts and pleadings of the Phari- 
sees, he maintained the supernatural character and 
mission of his healer. This was enough. This was 
confessing that Jesus was Christ. * * And they cast him 
out. ' ' John 9 : 34. Now contrast this boldness of the 
healed blind man with the timidity of Nicodemus at a 
meeting of the Sanhedrin held nearly synchronously 
with the occurrence of these incidents, and also that of 
Joseph of Arimathea, at a meeting held some six 
months later, and we both see and feel the difference 
between secret conviction and open .confession. At 
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that meeting Nieodemus attempted to cheek the repri- 
mand that was being administered to the temple ofiS- 
cers who had failed to arrest Jesus at the bidding of 
their superiors, by asking: **Doth our law judge a 
man, except it first hear from himself and know what 
he doeth?" But at once the contemptuous reply — 
**Art thou also of Galilee? Search, and see that out 
of Galilee ariseth no prophet, ' ' is hurled at him, and 
he is silent. John 7 : 45-52. Six months later, when 
this same Sanhedrin planned the death of Jesus, Jo- 
seph of Arimathea was present. But his opposition 
went no further than refusal of consent to their coun- 
sel and deed. Luke 23 : 51. No wonder that John, 
while conceding the secret faith of these men, de- 
clares they did not confess it. Confession is the open 
avowal of conviction secretly cherished— the public 
proclamation of a faith actually held. Its spirit, 
though not necessarily its expression, is that of Luther 
at the Diet of Worms: **Here I stand. I can not do 
otherwise. God help me. Amen.''^ Its perfect ex- 
emplification is the confession of • our Lord before 
Pilate. 1 Tim. 6:13, Revised Version. Compare 
Johnl8:37, Heb. 3:1. 

2— And now, how is confession of Christ to be 
made ? In reply to this question it must be said that 
no precise method, or manner, of confession has been 
specifically appointed. At the same time, it must be 
held that the ordinary and normal method is by pub- 
lic admission into visible church membership. There 
are two considerations that lead to this position. The 
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first is, that compliance with the gospel commission as 
given by Matthew— Matt. 28 : 19-20— virtually com- 
pels it. According to this commission, the apostles 
were to go into all the world and disciple— baptize— 
teach and train all nations. The second is that in the 
fulfilling of their commission under the guidance and 
power of the Holy Spirit, this was actually the way in 
which confession was regularly and normally made. 
In view of what has already been said elsewhere in 
this work, the n^atter need not here be further dwelt 
upon. 

Two things, however, do need to be said. The first 
is that this public confession must be actual as well as 
formal. There is such a thing as negation of formal 
professing by actual living. Titus 1 : 16. The second 
thing is that there may be actual confession where op- 
portunity for making formal confession is wanting. 
We have been considering the cases of rulers who be- 
lieved in Christ but had not the courage to confess 
him. We have the names and know something of the 
character and history of two of them. Members of 
the council responsible for the death of Jesus, they 
made no earnest effort to prevent it. Secretly, dis- 
ciples of Jesus, they had not the courage to defend 
him where possibly such defence might have been of 
some avail. True, we do not know that Nicodemus 
was present at that decisive meeting; but we do 
know that Joseph of Arimathea was, and that his 
attitude was merely negative. Luke 23 : 51. Jesus 
had gone to his death without protest on the part 
of those who believed in him. After all was over 
and the crime had been committed and Jesus had 
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been crucified, these rulers realized the situation 
and rightly adjudged their conduct. It was too 
late to prevent the crime, but it was not too late to 
honor the victim. It was meet that honor be given. 
He who hung on Cavalry had lived a wondrously 
pure and beneficent life. Never man had spoken 
like him— never prophet had wrought like him. 
And what is to be done must be done quickly. 
Jesus had been crucified between thieves, and soon 
will be buried with them. It is under these circum- 
stances that the secret faith of Joseph and Nicodemus 
asserts itself. Timid before, they are courageous 
now. Failing to confess when others followed, they 
press forward now when others flee. Joseph goes 
boldly to Pilate and asks for the body of Jesus. He 
purchases a linen cloth with which to enfold the body, 
and goes to the place of execution. There, apparent- 
ly, Nicodemus with his linen cloth and embalming 
spices meets him ; and the two give the body of Jesus 
honorable and costly burial in the virgin rock tomb 
of Joseph of Arimathea, the councillor and man of 
honorable estate. There is no parading of these facts 
by the Evangelists ; but they all so relate them as to 
indicate that at the last these secret disciples became 
open ones, and that these men who shrank from con-, 
fessing Jesus by speech while he lived, yet braved 
Jewish sentiment and courageously confessed him by 
deed when dead. Matt. 27:57-61, Mark 15 42-47, 
Luke 23 : 50-56, John 19 : 38-42. 

3 —And now, why confess Christ t In the first 
place, because Christ himself requires it. ** Every 
one therefore who shall confess me before men, him 
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will I also confess before my Father who is in heaven. 
But whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I 
also deny before my Father who is in heaven." Matt. 
10 : 32-33. In different phrase and different connec- 
tion, both Mark and Luke also report Jesus as so 
teaching. Mark 8:38, Luke 9:26, 12:8-9. Open 
confession is essential to final salvation. At some 
time or other, in some way or other, faith must be not 
only cherished but openly avowed. 

In the second place, our own spiritual interests de- 
mand it. Very significant is the gospel message as ex- 
pressed by the Apostle Paul in his epistle to the Ro- 
mans. ^'What saith it? The word is nigh thee, in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart; that is the word of 
faith, which we preach; because (or, that, as the mar- 
gin has it), if thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus 
as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that God raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved ; for with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation." Rom. 10: 
8-10. It is not necessary to give a detailed exposition 
of this passage. Let it be noted, however, that it re- 
veals a two-fold offer of salvation corresponding to 
the two-fold nature of salvation as already set forth. 
There is to be faith in the heart— faith that secures 
righteousness— and confession with the mouth— con- 
fession that results in salvation. In other words, 
faith secures deliverance from wrath, and confession 
deliverance from sins. Confession, then, is necessary 
to holiness. In the light of what has already been 
said respecting the church, nothing more need be 
added. 
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4— And now why, when faith is cherished, is con- 
fession withheld? So far as the rulers of whom he 
wrote were concerned, John declares that it was ** be- 
cause of the Pharisees— lest they should be put out of 
the synagogue; for they loved the glory that is of 
men, more than the glory that is of God." We have 
already seen that at least something more than six 
months before the crucifixion it had been decided 
that any one confessing Jesus to be Christ should be 
put out of the synagogue. Just what was involved in 
such a proceeding is not quite certain. But it is quite 
evident from the apostle's language that it involved 
some forfciiture of ecclesiastical privilege and more or 
less loss of social standing. The latter, we judge 
from the language of the apostle, was the principal 
thing. They would rather stand well with their fel- 
low men than w4th God. Or, possibly, we should 
rather say, they knew they would lose standing with 
their fellow men, while trusting, or hoping, it might 
be different with God. They preferred retaining the 
praise of their fellow men and risking that of God to 
losing that of their fellows and making sure to them- 
selves the praise of God. 

In the light of this explanation of John it is in- 
structive to note the different treatment accorded by 
the Sanhedrin to the boldly confessing healed man 
and the secretly believing rulers. These rulers pos- 
sibly believed as fully, and, probably, much more in- 
telligently than he. Their faith, too, was probably 
quite as well known to their fellow councillors as was 
his. And yet he was cast out while they were undis- 
turbed. Why? His faith was asserted— theirs was 
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unavowed. Deadly hostility to Jesus is yet quite 
tolerant of merely sentimental attachment to Jesus. 
It is only when faith in Jesus is so asserted as to chal- 
lenge the world's judgment and condemn the world's 
treatment of Jesus that it manifests displeasure and 
inflicts punishment. These believing rulers under- 
stood the limitation and respected it. 

How is it with ourselves? Does business interest, 
political position, or social standing stand in the way 
of a confession of a faith we secretly cherish, and of 
rendering a service to Christ which recognition of his 
character and claims prompts us to make? Let us 
press home to our own consciences the question— Do 
we actually, as indicated by our conduct, love ''the 
glory that is of men more than the glory that is of 
God"? 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BEFRIENDING CHRIST. 

If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ let him be 
anathema. 1 Cor. 16: 22. 

In our devotional meetings we often sing : 

What a friend we have in Jesus, 
All our sins and griefs to bear. 

Is that friendship reciprocated? Do we return to 
Jesus an affection and service corresponding to his 
love and goodness toward us? Surely we ought so 
to do. So deeply did the Apostle Paul feel that every 
one should reciprocate the Saviour's love, that he 
says: **If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ let 
him be anathema. ' ' At first reading this seems to be 
unduly strong and unreasonably severe language to 
drop from the pen of such a man as the Apostle Paul. 
He was the most earnest, persistent and successful 
evangelist the world has ever known. His whole be- 
ing was consecrated to the saving of men. He was 
willing to become, and indeed, as occasion required, 
did become all things to all men, if by any means he 
might save some. 1 Cor. 9 : 22. For his own uncon- 
verted countrymen he had so great heaviness and con- 
tinual sorrow of heart that he could wish himself ac- 
cursed from Christ for their sake. Rom. 9 : 3. And 
yet, in writing to the Corinthians, he uses the lan- 
guage I have just quoted. What, then, is it to love 
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the Lord Jesus Christ? And what are his claims 
upon such love? And do they justify the apostle 
in writing so strongly in condemnation of those who 
neglect or refuse to show it ? 

There is a pathetic interest attaching to the word 
here employed by the apostle to express love to Christ. 
There are two words used in the original of the New 
Testament to express love. With one single excep- 
tion—Mark 12 : 38— these are the only words so ren- 
dered. Of these two words one occurs far more fre- 
quently than the other. In fact, one of them occurs 
more than four times to the other's once. It is the less 
frequently occurring word which is used by the apos- 
tle. It is very diflScult to determine and define the 
exact difference between the two words. Sometimes 
they seem to be used interchangeably with scarce, if 
any, appreciable difference between them. But in 
actual use, in the time of our Lord, there does seem to 
have been a recognized difference between them. At 
least, the Apostle Peter evidently felt that there was ; 
and hence, while he was willing to use one of them 
to express his attachment to the Saviour, he was un- 
willing to use the other. John relates the incident 
which reveals this fact. It occurred at some time 
during the forty days interval between the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of our Lord. The disciples had 
left Jerusalem and returned to their old homes in 
Galilee. Seven of the twelve were near the sea of 
Tiberias. In one of their frequent conferences to- 
gether, Peter declared his purpose to go a-fishing. It 
was his old occupation— would give him employment 
—furnish diversion in present gloom, and might bring 
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material reward, which was probably needed for 
maintenance. At once all the others declared they 
would accompany him ; and they did. They spent an 
entire night on the sea and caught nothing. In the 
early morning they saw some one on the shore whom 
later they recognized as Jesus, their Lord. Having 
breakfasted together on the beach, Jesus questioned 
Peter as to his love to himself. Three times the ques- 
tion is asked — twice in the use of the more common 
word for love— the last time only in the less frequent- 
ly occurring one. In his replies Peter always used 
the latter word. When at last Jesus uses it, Peter *s 
reply is prompt and strong— Lord, thou knowest all 
things ; thou knowest that I love thee. John 21 : 1-17. 
The words differ possibly somewhat like our words, 
love and friendship— lover and friend. It is a noun 
derived from the latter word that is always translated 
friend. We have the verb love and the correspond- 
ing noun, lover. We have the noun, friend, but no 
corresponding verb. Peter was willing, even after 
his denial, to declare that he cherished toward Jesus 
the feelings of a friend; but he was not willing to 
claim that he cherished the affection and possessed the 
constancy of a lover. 

It is Peter's word that Paul here uses. It does not 
necessarily denote an attachment less strong and a de- 
votion less self-sacrificing than love; but it does not 
claim as much. It recognizes the fact that there may 
be real friendship where sometimes, through the 
power of temptation or misunderstanding, things may 
be done or words may be spoken which would indi- 
cate hatred or enmity rather than friendship. But 
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these are transient lapses; and when their character i& 
recognized, they are deeply regretted. So Peter- 
awakened to self -consciousness by the look of his Lord 
—recalling the warning, realized his sin, and went out 
and wept bitterly. We rejoice that it is this word, 
which an honest though sometimes weak and incon- 
sistent friend of Jesus can employ, which Paul uses 
in his statement to the Corinthians. 

And now, what is the love which this word ex- 
presses? What is it to be a friend of Jesus? It is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to give a categorical an- 
swer to these questions. Friendship for Jesus, like 
friendship for one's fellow, is a matter of degrees. 
And yet, like it, its essential elements are attachment 
to the person and devotion to the interests of our 
friend. We can not be a friend of one for whom we 
have no liking— in whose welfare we feel no interest, 
and whose interests, as occasion offers, we are unwill- 
ing to advance. But we are friends of those for whom 
we have a liking— in whose welfare we are interested, 
and whose interests, as opportunity offers, we strive to 
advance. The nearest approach to an answer to these 
questions by our Lord himself is a statement made 
to his disciples in that lengthened conversation held 
with them in the upper room at Jerusalem— Ye are 
my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you. John 
15 : 14. Guided by this statement, we are probably 
warranted in saying that friendship to Christ involves 
these three things : 

a. Personal acceptance of him as our Saviour. 
Luke assures us that Jesus did not ascend to heaven 
until after he had given commandments to the apos- 
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ties. These commandments, as a subsequent state- 
ment makes manifest, at least included directions with 
regard to the preaching of the gospel of Jesus. Acts 
1 : 2, 13 : 47. This command, in part, at least, is found 
in what is known as the gospel commission, which, as 
reported by Luke, directed that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached in his name among 
all nations. Luke 24:47. The whole tenor of the 
teaching of Jesus is to the effect that the gospel is not 
simply a gracious message to be gratefully accepted, 
but that it is a message which can not be neglected or 
refused without guilt. It is a message of pardon for 
the condemned— of reconciliation for the alienated — 
of salvation for the lost. He that refuses or neglects 
to accept pardon remains under condemnation. He 
who refuses or neglects reconciliation remains alien- 
ated ; and he who refuses or neglects to accept salva- 
tion remains lost. The parables of Jesus, so far as 
they relate to these matters, all teach this doctrine. 
The parables of the great supper and of the marriage 
of the king's son, related by Luke and Matthew, re- 
spectively, are specially positive in their teaching in 
this regard. In the former the host absolutely ex- 
cluded those who had neglected his invitation from 
any participation in his supper. In the latter, where 
a king is the host, and the invitation slighted was one 
to the marriage of the king's son, the despisers of the 
invitation were not merely excluded from the festivi- 
ties, but they were regarded and punished as capital 
offenders. The king in his wrath sent forth his arm- 
ies, destroyed those murderers and burned up their 
city. Luke 14:15-24, Matt. 22:17. And entirely 
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correspondent with these illustrative teachings of 
Jesus are his direct and positive ones. His statement 
to Nicodemus is a sufficient illustration. Our Sav- 
iour, in the course of his conversation with Nicode- 
mus, in that night interview the Jewish ruler sought 
with him, uses these weighty and significant words: 
**God so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent not 
his Son into the world to condemn the world; but 
that the world through him might be saved. He that 
believeth on him is not condemned, but he that be- 
lieveth not is condemned already, because he hath not 
believed in the name of the only begotten Son of 
God." John 3:16-18. 

b. More or less consecration to the service of Christ. 
We have a conviction that friendship is nominal 
rather than real when it fails to give help, as oppor- 
tunity offers and need requires, to him toward whom 
it is cherished. The old proverb— A friend in need 
is a friend indeed— voices universal sentiment. When 
Jesus was arraigned before Pilate on the charge of 
conspiring for the throne, his accusers assured the 
governor: If thou let this man go, thou art not 
Caesar's friend. John 19 : 12. Had their charge been 
true, this appeal would have been warranted. Friend- 
ship is incompatible with betrayal of a friend's in- 
terests. On the contrary, it demands their advance- 
ment. Jesus has come into the world on a gracious 
mission ; and he expects every one who claims to be his 
friend to aid him in accomplishing it. This demand 
is as reasonable, as imperative and as clearly re- 
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vealed as that for acceptance of his oflfered grace. In 
fact, the two are so closely related as to be actually in- 
separable; and doing for Christ became evidence of 
believing in him. When Peter's love for Christ was 
tested, the way in which Jesus indicated it should be 
manifested was in following and serving. ** Follow 
thou me." **Tend my sheep. Feed my lambs." 
John 21 : 19, 16 : 17. And this requirement was not 
special, applying only to Peter; but, in its essential 
features, is universal, applying to all men. This is 
manifest from the instructions given by Jesus to 
his apostles when he first sent them forth. These in- 
structions are given in the tenth chapter of Matthew. 
The entire chapter is instructive and suggestive when 
studied from this point of view. But specially sug- 
gestive is the fact that those who welcome and aid 
them shall be blessed, while those who refuse them 
shall be punished. The apostles were directed to 
shake off the dust of their feet as a testimony against 
the latter, and were assured that in the day of judg- 
ment their punishment will be more severe than that 
of Tyre and Sidon. How imperative, theij, is the de- 
mand for such believing service, and yet how gra- 
ciously Jesus accepts the slightest service as meeting 
the requirement! 

In close harmony with this is his teaching respect- 
ing the nature and grounds of the final awards of the 
day of judgment. That there will be a final judg- 
ment of all men at the last day is the explicit teaching 
of the divine word. **God hath appointed a day in 
the which he will judge the world in righteousness, ' ' 
was the assurance which Paul gave to the Athenians 
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as he taught them on Mar's Hill. Writing to the 
Corinthians, he declares : ** We must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may re- 
ceive the things done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad." 2 Cor. 5 : 10. 
Eather, as the Revision has it, **be made manifest.'' 
In other words, the judgment is not so much an oc- 
casion on which our characters will be investigated 
and equitable rewards meted out, as an occasion on 
which our true characters will be fully revealed and 
the equity of the awards made will be manifested. 
And what will be the test by which character will in 
that day be determined? Our Lord, who is himself 
the judge, assures us. It will be our attitude toward 
himself as manifested by our treatment of those who 
in our day are his representatives. This fact is clear- 
ly and positively revealed in his teachings respecting 
the judgment as reported by Matthew. Matt. 25 : 31- 
46. The awards for the righteous and the wicked, as 
here revealed, are, respectively, eternal life and eter- 
nal punishment; and the grounds of these different 
awards are favors shown to Christ or withheld from 
him in the person of his suffering and persecuted rep- 
resentatives. 

Nor does such a basis of final awards eliminate the 
evangelical element from Christianity and reduce it 
to a merely sentimental, or even practical, humanitari- 
anism, as at first sight it may seem to do. These fa- 
vors are extended to, or withheld from, the brethren 
of Jesus because they are brethren. Hence, sympa- 
thy shown, or suppressed, is so far a manifestation of 
fellowship with them in their faith or the absence of 
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such fellowship. Jesus has very positively declared 
that only those who confess him before men will be 
confessed by him before the Father. He has further 
just as positively declared that those who deny him 
before men shall be denied by him before the Father. 
Matt. 10 : 32-33. These favors to his brethren are so 
extended, extended on such grounds and under such 
circumstances, as to proclaim faith in Christ and ac- 
ceptance of his teaching on the part of those who 
show them. * 

There are interesting illustrations of this in the in- 
spired history. Even at the time he sought interview 
with him, Nicodemus was convinced that Jesus was a 
teacher come from God. But, so far as we know, he 
did not openly even to that extent indicate his accept- 
ance of Christ. He made such avowal only privately 
to Jesus, and that under cover of the night. So, too, 
Joseph of Arimathea, though a secret disciple and re- 
fusing to consent to the sentence of the Sanhedrim id 
condemning Jesus to death, yet made no open avowal 
of his faith in the Saviour. And yet when the darkest 
hour came and the open and recognized followers of 
Jesus had all fled, these two men in the most open and 
courageous manner possible espoused the cause of 
the despised and crucified Nazarene and gave his body 
honorable and costly burial.^ In a similar way One- 
siphorus testified to his devotion to Christ by minis- 
trations to the imprisoned apostles at Eome.^ 

There is both suggestiveness and consolation in the 



»Jolin 3: 1-2, Matt. 27: 57-Cl, Mark 16: 42-47, Luke 23: 60- 
66, John 19:38-42. 
«2 Tim. 1: 16-18. 
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fact that conduct rather than creed is the basis of 
award at the last day. There is sometimes a cold, life- 
less, loveless orthodoxy of creed when there is no 
Christliness of life. Such credence is belief rather 
than faith; and is unrecognized and unrewarded by 
Christ. It is faith which works by love, purifies the 
heart and crystallizes in holy and beneficent living 
that secures award of life at the last day. In order 
to show love to Christ there must then be some mani- 
festation of sympathy for the servants of Christ. The 
early Christians recognized this, and hence showed 
their love to Christ by the most considerate helpful- 
ness and abundant hospitality to those who gave 
themselves to the service of Christ. Hence, too, the 
faithful warnings and tender and appreciative coun- 
sels found in the epistles of John. Friendship to 
Jesus, must, then, in some clear and positive, even if 
in some simple, way manifest itself in sympathetic 
service if it is to be recognized as existing at all. 

c. Love of the brethren. No other thing was so 
often and so earnestly pressed upon the disciples by 
Jesus as love of the brethren. Time and again dur- 
ing that lengthened conversation with his disciples in 
the upper room in Jerusalem he recurs to it. '*A 
new commandment I give unto you : That ye love one 
another as I have loved you; that ye also love one 
another. By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.'' John 
13 : 34-35. At first sight the emphasis placed upon 
this matter, as the teachings of Jesus are reported, 
specially by John, seems to be disproportionate. It 
would almost seem to be the only thing upon which 
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Jesus insisted. It is the only thing expressly en- 
joined. Other things, by clear implication, are com- 
manded. This alone is formally and explicitly 
enjoined. But when we come to study the matter, 
under the guidance of the beloved apostle, the teach- 
ing is no longer strange and the emphasis seemingly 
exaggerated. He tells us that **love is of God; and 
every one that loveth is born of God and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God 
is love.'' 1 John 4:7-8. **If a man say, I love God, 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar. For he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen.'* And this com- 
mandment we have from him, that he who loveth God, 
love his brother also. 1 John 4 : 20-21. Love, then, 
is the very essence of true religion, and where it is 
wanting there can be no friendship with Jesus. 

Moreover, it is to be love like that cherished by 
Jesus toward his disciples: '*As I have loved you." 
This may be either the measure or the motive of 
their love. It is probably both. They are to love 
one another in the way he loved them. They are to 
love one another inasmuch as he loved them. In the 
light of Christ's conduct this is a very comprehensive 
and extensive requirement. The disciples were not 
always the friends of Christ. They were once in the 
world and were taken out of it by the Father and 
given to him. John 17 : 6. Jesus' love for them was 
cherished before they had any affection for him — 
was even cherished while they were yet in the world. 
John 15 : 16-19. EeaDy, then, friendship for Jesus in- 
volves not merely our affection for our fellow Chris- 
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tians, but our attitude toward our fellow men. Bight 
here is found the true basis and characterizing prin- 
ciple of Christian sociology. What, then, is the 
conduct toward our fellow men which friendship for 
Jesus demands? The Apostle Paul helps us to an 
answer. **Love worketh no ill to his neighbor.'* 
Rom. 13 : 10. The Christian's attitude toward his fel- 
low men must be of gracious and beneficent helpful- 
ness. We catch now the spirit of Paul's injunction 
to the Ephesians: **Let him that stole, steal no more; 
but rather let him labor, working with his hands that 
which is good, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth." Eph. 4 : 28. Everything which is hurtful 
to his fellow— whether in body or in spirit— in person 
or possession— must be wanting in the Christian. It 
rules out all occupations based upon the weaknesses 
and infirmities, vices and passions of our fellow men. 
It demands occupation solely in those that are benfi- 
cent. There are such. The life of Jesus proves it. 
Not only was he a carpenter's son, but was himself 
a carpenter. Matt. 13 : 55, Mark 6 : 3. And it was in 
those early years, while plying his trade, that he in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 
and man. Luke 2 : 52. Nor was his beneficent activ- 
ity confined to merely physical and temporal inter- 
ests. He went about doing good— Acts 10 : 38— doing 
good in all directions in which good either needed tc 
be done or could be done. He **went about all Gali- 
lee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
sickness and all manner of disease among the people." 
Matt. 4 : 23. 
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It thus becomes evident that friendship to Christ, 
as manifested by obedience to the commandment of 
Christ, is a very comprehensive thing. It is a charac- 
terizing spirit rather than a specific accomplishment. 
It is participation in the mind of Christ rather than 
formal conformity, in any particular thing, to the 
example of Christ. To be a friend of Christ one must 
come into fellowship with the mind of Christ. **If 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of 
his." Rom. 8:9.^ 

Such being the requirements of friendship with 
Christ, what does the apostle mean when he declares 
that those who do not thus love him should be 
anathema? According to Cremer anathema means 
devoted to destruction— given up to death for God's 



^It is not meant, by thus quoting this text, to intimate that 
the Spirit of Christ here does not denote the Holy Spirit — ^the 
third person of the Trinity. It is intended to intimate, how- 
ever, that the objective possession of the Spirit must be fol- 
lowed by the subjective graces of the Spirit. As Lange ex- 
presses it: "It is the Spirit of God as the Spirit of Christ, the 
Spirit of his righteousness of life as brought home to the in- 
ward life of believers. • • • The apostle does not regard 
a mere external belonging to Christ as of any value. Where 
the Christianity of the inward life is extinct, there the Chris- 
tianity of the whole man is extinct." As guarding the doc- 
trinal teaching of the text, Dr. Riddle, his American editor, 
well says : "It must be admitted that such statements generally 
have reference to the economy of grace, but they form the basis 
for the doctrinal statements of the church. This text is 
therefore a dictum prohans (proof text) for the Western doc- 
trine of the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and 
the Son {filioque, Synod of. Toledo, A.D., 589). Lange's Com- 
mentary, %n loco. See also Hodge, Commentary, in loco. 
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sake.^ Inasmuch as Paul was a Jew, versed in the 
history and imbued with the spirit of his people, we 
can not but think that there is in the expression a 
more or less direct allusion to the destruction of the 
Ganaanites. To fit the promised land for the resi- 
dence of the covenant people, the wicked Ganaanites 
who then occupied it were to be exterminated. They 
were devoted to destruction. This devotion, though 
formally, was not, as the history of the Gibeonites 
shows, really absolute. It was conditioned upon con- 
tinuance in wickedness and resistance to the Israelites. 
So Ghrist has come to save the world and make it the 
abode of righteousness. No one who accepts his of- 
fered grace will be lost. But those who obey not the 
gospel shall be punished with everlasting destruction. 
2 Thess. 1 : 8-9. By declaring that if any man love 



*It is now generally admitted, however, that Cherem signifies 

devoted to destruction, given up to death for Grod's sake, as in 
Deut. 13: 16-18, Num. 21: 1-3. • * * In the N. T. we find 
avaSefia used to denote ichat is given up to the curse and to de- 
struction, accursed. Gal. 1: 8-9, 1 Cor. 16: 22." Cremer, Lexi- 
con, S. v., AvaQefia. 

The American editor of Lange's Commentary on Romans 
quotes with approval an extended dissertation of Wieseler on 
the word. It is taken from the latter's Commentary on Gala- 
tians. The gist of the note, so far at least as the position of 
the author in regard to the meaning of the word is concerned, 
is given in the following sentence: "Anathema, in entire con- 
gruity with the Old Testament Cherem, is used of a person 
who is dedicated to Grod, subjected to the Divine curse for his 
death, not, however, to bodily, as in the more ancient for- 
mula, * * * but to spiritual and eternal death." Lange*s 
Commentary on Romans. Rom. 9:1. 
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not the Lord Jesus Christ let him be anathema, Paul 
says in effect— Let him be so punished. 

Let us not fail to note the harmony between what 
the apostle declares ought to be, and what our Saviour 
declares will be, the final experience of the persistent- 
ly impenitent and unbelieving. In his prophecy re- 
specting the final judgment, Jesus declares that, in 
pronouncing sentence upon the condemned, the judge 
will say: ** Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels." 
Matt. 25:41. This harmony is certainly significant 
when the source whence Paul derived his knowledge 
of the gospel is remembered— Gal. 1 : 11-12— and the 
fact is noted that, according to the consensus of chro- 
nologists, this first epistle to the Corinthians was 
penned in all probability several years before the gos- 
pel according to Matthew was written. It thus re- 
veals the fact that Paul was divinely assured that 
such would be the doom of the finally impenitent and 
unbelieving, and that he fully approved the justice 
of the doom. They will be anathema— they ought to 
be anathema. Let them be anathema. But why? 
Because of the character of Christ and the nature of 
his work. He is a being of perfect loveliness. He 
is absolutely without the infirmities and faults of 
fallen humanity, -and is possessed in the fullest pos- 
sible measure of the virtues that will characterize 
glorified humanity. Not to be a friend of such a one 
is to show one's self unworthy of such companionship, 
and incapable of appreciating such excellence. Such 
a one ought to be excluded from such fellowship and 
banished from its presence. And then his work is so 
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gracious and beneficent! Toward individuals it is 
so gracious. We all feel that when one fails to profit 
by abundant means of profiting— turns out badly 
after enjoying ample opportunities for attaining hon- 
orable success, he deserves the failure he experiences. 
It is the just punishment of neglect of opportunity— 
the deserved result of non-appreciation of loving pur- 
pose and kindly endeavor. And4hen toward the mul- 
titude how beneficent ! How gracious the work under- 
taken by Jesus in behalf of our world— to free it from 
sin and sorrow and suffering, to bring it to peace and 
holiness and happiness-to wrest it from Satan and 
win it to God— to deliver it from darkness and bring 
it into light. And then the self-sacrifice he willingly 
endured to accomplish his gracious purpose. Who can 
recognize all this and then fail to be the friend of him 
who cherishes such purposes and devotes himself to 
such a work? Can any punishment be too great for 
one who does so fail and withholds sympathy and help 
from him who seeks to be the Saviour of the world? 
Paul is right. If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ let him be anathema. **But, beloved, we are 
persuaded better things of you, and things that ac- 
company salvation, though we thus speak.'' Heb. 
6 : 9. We will not, can not withhold love and devo- 
tion from one so lovely and beneficent. 

I lift my heart to thee. Saviour divine. 
For thou art all to me, and I am Thine. 
Is there on earth a closer bond than this. 
That "My beloved's mine, and I am his V 
To Thee, Thou bleeding Lamb, I all things owe; 
All that 1 have and am, and all I know. 
All that I have is now no longer mine. 
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And I am not mine own; Lord, I am Thine. 
How can I, Lord, withhold life's brightest hour 
From Thee, or gathered gold, or any power? 
Why should I keep one precious thing from Thee, 
When Thou hast given Thine own dear self for me?* 

**For the love of Christ constraineth us; because we 
thus judge, that one died for all, therefore all died; 
and he died for all, that they which live should no 
longer live unto themselves, but unto him who for 
their sakes died and rose again/' 2 Cor. 5: 14. 
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